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‘AN ALPHABET FOR GROWN-UP GRAM- 
MARIANS.’ 

One of the most eccentric of men, one whose eccen- 
tricity ended in actual madness, was John Collier, 
author of ‘An Alphabet for the Grown-up Gram- 
marians of Great Britain.’ He was the eldest son of 
John Collier, schoolmaster, known as “Tim Bobbin,” 
and now remembered as the earliest of the writers 
in the Lancashire dialect. John Collier, the younger, 
was born at Milnrow, Rochdale, in February, 1745, 
and became a coach-painter. He settled in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, married a woman of some little 
fortune, and became a prosperous tradesman. With 
coach-painting he combined coach-building, por- 
trait-painting, and the manufacture of ‘‘old 
masters.” His business having extended, Collier 
decided to enlarge his premises, and the consequent 
building operations were the immediate cause of 
his later misfortunes. Collier’s new building en- 
croached to a slight extent on a neighbour's land. 
This led to a lengthy litigation, one result of which 
was that Collier's mind became unbalanced. He 
became violent, cruelly ill-treated his second wife, 
@ mere girl, and threatened the life of Mr. Slack, 
who had printed one or two pamphlets for him in 
connexion with his legal affairs, He became so 
dangerous that he had to be placed in a lunatic 
asylum. It was about this period that he wrote 


and published the curious pamphlet which is the 
subject of this article. 

** An Alphabet for the Grown-up Grammarians 
of Great Britain. By John Collier. A supposed 
lunatic,” is the title of a little book of thirty-two 
pages, published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1778. 
Mr. Collier took as his motto or argument, ‘‘ How 
came ersor into the mind of man? is not as material 
a question now as—how to get it out.” Addressing 
the grown-up grammarians as “ Gentlemen,” Collier 
remarked, ‘‘ You say, there are five vowels and the 
lord knows how many consonants; I say, there 
are the lord knows how many vowels, and but few 
consonants,” 

This he explained by defining as a consonant 
any letter ‘‘formed by one motion only, but a 
vowel by more,” which distinction in his opinion 
‘*is the only thing that points out the difference 
between a vowel and a consonant.” The letter A 
he regarded as a vowel, and B as a consonant. C 
“is a letter so variously used as to make it either 
vowel or consonant; before E, I, and Y only it is 
a vowel and an §, before all the rest it is a con- 
sonant and a K.” Like some later writers on 
phonetics, Mr. Collier was troubled by C and K 
having on many occasions the same sound. “I 
wish,” he said, “‘ either it [C] or K fairly kicked 
out of the alphabet, for one I think certainly use- 
less.” “ However,” he remarked, ‘‘as up-grown 
men cannot be weaned from error all at once, I 
must pronounce it [C] to be on an average a con- 
sonant.” D, being formed by a simple motion 
only, isa consonant. E “is only a lesser opening 
of the mouth than A, but without its second 
motion or breath. In this state it can be no more 
than a consonant.” He finally pronounced it a 
“mongrel, or rather—a mere consonant,” because 
before one of his vowels it is a consonant, and 
before and after one of his consonants it is a vowel. 
**F is formed by a gentle close of the lips, the 
upper one hanging a little over, and pushing the 
breath briskly through to open them. These two 
motions form a distinct soft sound and constitute 
it a vowel to all intents and purposes.” The letter 
G, when it has a soft sound, becomes, according to 
Mr. Collier’s theory, a vowel, and when it has a 
hard sound it is ‘‘ certainly near a consonant.” 
He decided to class it amongst the mongrels, 
because it is “sounded three times hard for once 
soft.” H is the only letter, according to our author, 
that the ordinary grammarians have accurately 
described ‘‘as being only a short breath forced by 
the throat through an open mouth; and therefore 
justly termed an aspirate.” Before a vowel, 
according to the supposed lunatic, “it is a total 
mute,” and is a ‘‘ useless corrupter of our alphabet 
and language.” He points out that it is usually 
wrongly placed, “as in honor, which must be pro- 
nounced ohnor,as if after the vowel, whether you will 
or not—in hah! or rather quick ah/ it expresses 
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naturally enough the sudden effect a surprise bas 
on the langs, but in other cases it only miserably 
fatigues the speaker, excepting when it comes 
after a consonant, as in th.” I is placed among the 
consonants except “where it sounds like Y, of 
which it is an unnecessary modern substitute in 
our language, as in the word might for myght, and 
fight for fyght, then only it commences vowel.” 
Mr. Collier seemed in some doubt as to the classi- 
fication of J, but he finally pronounced it ‘‘ a mon- 
grel, though oftener a consonant.” K is a con- 
sonant, and ‘“‘is a strange letter, and seems 80 
confounded with C as scarce to be separated from 
it without investigating the radicals of almost 
every language since the days of Adam.” L isa 
vowel in every case, M also is a vowel “as clear 
as any yet fixed,” N is another vowel “as clearly 
as sound or reason can form.” O is avowel. Be- 
tween B and P Mr. Collier found so little dis- 
tinction that he thought one ‘‘might be well 
spared out of the alphabet”; but if the latter was 
to be retained in the alpbabet he named it a con- 
sonant. Q “is a devil of a letter in our alphabet, 
because it is none at all; and being a nothing I 
wonder how it came by its tail.” R isa ‘‘ letter 
of the most curious construction in regard te sound 
in the whole alphabet, and very difficult to pro- 
nounce by the northern nations of Europe, parti- 
cularly the Danes and Norwegians, from whose 
long residence in Northumberland,” Mr. Collier 
supposed, “the present inhabitants of that part 
owe their difficulty in pronouncing this letter.” 
He regarded it as avowel. “The perfection of the 
sound ” of S, “‘convinces you ’tis a vowel at first 
touch, and on examination you will find it the 
most remarkable one in the whole alphabet ; and 
no wonder, since it even requires to form it no 
less than three motions.” T is a consonant except 
when it is joined with H, when it becames a sort 
of diphthong to the eye, “ but in sound and use a 
vowel; and both our Saxon ancestors and Greeks 
knew it to be such, and very wisely made them 
one character.” U isa vowel. V is also a vowel, 
and is an “unnecessary duplicate of F in sound, 
and of U in use.” It is, therefore, a “useless, 
troublesome confuser of our alphabet,” and has 
nothing to recommend it or distinguish it but the 
sharp point at the bottom, which, according to Mr. 
Collier, was ‘‘occasioned by the laziness of a botch- 
ing Latin workman.” W is a diphthong in one 
sense, but being formed by three motions is also 
avowel. X, being a “ cristy-crosty character, and 
so seldom used in our language,” puzzled Mr. 
Collier. It appeared to him to be a vowel, “but 
swelled a little with a consonant, and no more 
than a composition of our hard C or K and §,” 
and, as such, he wished it “with other useless 
duplicates—out of the alphabet.” Y is a ‘‘ good 
old Greek, Welsh, and Saxon letter,” and a diph- 
thong vowel, and Collier “knew not how it came 


to lose its consequence with us.” Z is a ‘‘ queer 
zigzag sort of letter, and like Ts in sound ; its use 
seems to be so little that we may conclude and 
fix it a vowel.” To sum up the alphabet, Mr. 
Collier classed as vowels, A, F, J, L, M, N, O, R, 
S, V, W, X, Y, and Z; both, C, E, G, H, I, and 
U; consonants, B, D, K, P, and T; and unknown 
Q. “Fourteen vowels, six mongrels! five con- 
sonants! and one devil knows what—form our 
present alphabet, consisting of twenty-six marks— 
but” is the abrupt termination of this curious 
alphabetical theory. The pamphlet contains three 
more pages, yet from the ‘‘ but” quoted above to 
the end the alphabet is not named. These final 
pages are very wild, and relate to a theory of 
thought transference by contact with the electrica) 
fluids in which Collier was a firm believer. 

The later career of John Collier, the ‘‘ supposed 
lunatic,” is melancholy. He was in the asylum 
for some time, then under a brother’s care and in 
a mild kind of restraint, and afterwards, having 
recovered his reason, he lived many years at Miln- 
row, where he was regarded as a natural or “softie.” 
He died in 1809. Eryest Axon, 


SWIFT AND STELLA, 

The two following memorials of assignment 
executed by Stella in favour of Dean Swift are 
copies of the originals preserved in the Dublin 
registers, and were kindly sent to me by Mr. 
Horace Wilson, solicitor, of that city. They 
relate to certain properties in Trim (Talbot’s 
Castle), and in St. Patrick’s Street, Dublin, which 
were by these deeds transferred to Swift. Stella 
calls herself ‘‘ Esther Johnston” in both, though, 
as I discovered in the Richmond registry of ba 
tisms, she was christened Hester, and was the 
daughter of Edward Johnson (without at). She 
is styled “spinster,” in spite of the alleged mar- 
riage with Swift in 1716; but this, believers in the 
marriage legend will say, was part of the system of 
concealment adopted by the dean. 

A Memorial of Deeds of Lease and Release Indented 
bearing date respectively the 19th and 20th day of May 
1718 Between Esther Johnston of the city of Dublin 
Spinster of the one part and the Reverend Jonathan 
Swift Doctor in Divinity Dean of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Patricks Dublin of the other part By which said 
Release the said Esther Johnston in consideration of 
£200 did release and confirm unto the said Jonathan 
Swift all that House Messuage or Tenement commonly 
called or known by the name of Talbots Castle with the 
appurtenances situate in the Town of Trim in the county 
of Meath aforesaid formerly in the occupation of Hugh 
Morrison and afterwards in the posse-sion of his widow 
Mary Morrison who by her last wi!l and Testament devised 
the same to William Johnston of Trim Gent'eman afore- 
said and Jane Johnston alias Biakeley bis wife who con- 
veyed the same to Jobn Biakeley of Rochestown in the 
said county Gentleman which said John Blakeley by 
deed duly executed sold the same to the eaid Esther 
Johneton which suid premises are bounded on the south 
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to a slate house in the possession of Anne Greggats 
Byrnes widow on the north to the Street which lendeth 
towards the Mills of Trim on the East to the Street which 
Leadeth towards the Bridge of Trim on the West to a 
Houee and Grounds belonging to the Lady Roscommon 
To Hold to the eaid Jonat:an Swift his heirs and assigns 
for Ever to his and their own proper use and behoof 
which ssid Deeds were perfected on the Said 20th day of 
May 1718 are witnesred by Rebecca Dingley of the City 
of Dublin spinster and David Bourne of Trim Gentle- 
man, Estaer Jounstox, (Seal) 


Signed and Sealed in the 
presence of us 
Respecca DInGLey 
Davip Bourne 
Registered on the oath of David Bourne stating that 
he saw the deeds duly Executed by Said Eather Johneton 
and Jonathan Swift and the memorial by Said Esther 
Johnston and that the memorial was delivered to 
William Parry Deputy Registrar on the 21 day of May 
1718 at or near Twelve oclock at noon, 
Registered Book 20, Page 431, No, 11148. 
Parry, Dep. Reg. 
A Memorial of Deed Indented bearing date and per- 
fected the 28th day of November 1721 made between 
Esther Johnston of the city of Dublin Spinster of the one 
tand the Reverend Jonathan Swift Doctor of Divinity 
ean of St. Patrick's Dublin of the other part whereby 
the eaid Esther [sic] in consideration of the Sum of 
£158 10 10 Sterling to her in hand paid by the Said 
Jonathan Swift did assign and make over unto the Said 
Jonathan Swift all those Houses or Tenements with 
their Backsides Stables and Gardens late in the possession 
— Hudson situate in St Patrick Street Dublin with one 
moiety of the close or Field nesr Cullenswood in the 
County of Dublin formerly in the Possession of Thomas 
Gavan 'I'o Hold to the Said Jonathan Swift his Executors 
administrators and assigns during all the residue and 
remainder of the Several Terme of years by several Leases 
granted therein recited under the several yearly Rents 
and the Covenants of the said Leases Subject nevertheless 
to the Equity of Redemption in the Reverend Anthony 
Raymond cle:ke and Elizabeth his wife their Executors 
administrators and assigns by virtue of the Provisoe of 
the said recited deed of Mortgage contuined which said 
deed is witnessed by Rebecca Dingley of the city of 
Dublin and David Bourne of Trim in the county of Meath 
Gentleman. Estuer Jonnston, (Seal) 
Signed and sealed in the 
presence of us 
Resecca 
Davip Bourne 


Registered on the oath of David Bourne who swears 
that he saw the said deed duly executed by the eaid 
Esther Johnston and Jonathan Swift and the mem’! 
by the said Esther Johnston and that eaid memorial was 
delivered to Mr. William Parry Deputy Registrar on the 
28th day of November 1721 at or near half past an hour 
after Five of the Clock in the afternoon. 

Registered in Book 33, Page 49, No. 19613. 
Witiram Parry, Dep. Keg. 


SranLey Lane-Poore. 
Athenzeum Club. 


ANCIENT HERALDIC TILES. 
Tn the month of August last an interesting dis- 
covery of encaustic tiles was made in Cardiff during 
the demolition of an old house situated in the High 


Street, not far from the castle gates. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Storrie, of the Museum, whose 
vigilant efforts undoubtedly secured the find and 
its preservation, I have been enabled to carefully 
examine and note the heraldic bearings on these 
apparently fourteenth century relics. No historical 
evidence appears to be at hand whereby to indicate 
the purpose they originally served, but in all pro- 
bability they formed a portion of the decorated 
pavement of some ecclesiastical edifice whose his- 
tory is now buried in oblivion. In the twelfth 
century there was a chapel of St. Perian in Cardiff, 
wherein Henry IIT. heard mass on Low Sunday, 
April 23, 1172 (cf. ‘The Land of Morgan,’ by G. T. 
Clark, p. 58), the site of which is undetermined ; 
and there was also about the sume date a chapel 
attached to the castle and granted by Nicholas, 
Bishop of Llandaff, to the monastic house of 
Tewkesbury some time between 1153 and 1183, 
so that possibly the present discovery may help to 
localize one or the other of these, if, indeed, they 
were not identical. 

The tiles discovered are tinctured simply in red 
and white, and none appears to contain charges 
borne by any of the great families who have held 
the castle, but seem rather to be commemorative 
of local knightly families whose names will pro- 
bably be well known to many. In the absence of 
avy better account of this interesting discovery I 
append a description, as far as it can be given, of 
the various charges displayed on the tiles, in the 
hope that some one, well read in the heraldry of 
Glamorganshire, will be able to throw such light on 
the matter as may lead to the identification of the 
bearers, and possibly clearer information concern- 
ing the site. 

1, Achevron between three maunches.—Argent, 
a chevron between three maunches sable, was the 
bearing of Sir Rice Mauncel, co. Glamorgan, whilst 
other members of the Mansell family bore the 
same charges with tinctures reversed. 

2. Crusilly fitchy, three boars’ heads couped.— 
Azure, crusilly fitchy, three boars’ heads couped or, 
was the bearing of John de la Bere. 

3. (A fragment.) Semé of crosslets, and in the 
sinister chief a boar’s head couped.— Azure, semée 
of crosses crosslet, three boars’ heads couped or, 
was the bearing of Cradock; and the arms of Roger 
Craddock, Bishop of Llandaff, 1361-1382, are given 
as Azure, crusilly arg., three boars’ heads couped, 
of the last. 

4. A chevron between ten crosses patée, six and 
four.—? Berkeley. 

5. Fretty, on a chief a lion passant guardant 
(the head to sinister).—Gules, fretty argent, on a 
chief or, a lion passant guardant, of the first, was 
borne by Sir Henry Spigurnell, temp. Edward J. 
(1272-1307). The position of the lion’s head is 
possibly a similar error to that on the reverse of 
the great seal of Edward IV., where, on the bard- 
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ing of the horse, the three lions passant are repre- 
sented with their heads towards the sini-ter. 

6. Fretty, on a fesse four crescents increscent. 

7. Three birds (? swans), two and one. 

8. (A fragment.) This is an interesting frag- 
ment, of which, however, insufficient remains to 
distinguish either the form or the position of the 
shield. Ona bordure argent, three cross crosslets 
gules, is distinct, and surmounting an angle of the 
shield is the lower portion (remaining) of a mitre, 
jewelled, with the infule resting on either side of 
the bordure. 

9. This is a perfect tile, but evidently only a 
sixteenth part of a larger complete design. It 
bears, with floriated ornament, a portion of a ribbon 
on which may be read ¢o’ gr in old English letters. 
The character represented here by an apostrophe 
ie, however, in the original as large as the letter- 
ing, and may possibly be either a medieval con- 
traction of us or the letter s reversed. 

H. Norris. 

Tamworth. 


THE COOK INSCRIPTIONS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


It may seem somewhat singular that the 
burying-place of the family of the cele- 
brated navigator Capt. Cook should be at 
Cambridge, but this arose from the death of 
Capt. Cook’s youngest son having occurred at 
Christ’s College in 1793. Hugh Cook died an 


undergraduate, aged seventeen, and was buried in | 
the church of St. Andrew the Great, opposite the | 


college. The church has been rebuilt since that 
date, but I am assured by the present vicar that 
the Cook grave has not been disturbed. By the 
favour of the vicar I am enabled to furnish a copy 
of the inscription on the north wall as follows :— 


In Memory 

Of Captain James Cook of the Royal Navy one of the 
most celebrated navigators that this or former Ages can 
boast of ; who was killed by the natives of Owyhee, in 
the Pacific Ocean, on the 14° day of February, 1779 : in 
the 51*t year of his age. 

Of Mr. Nathaniel Cook, who was lost with the Thun- 
derer Man of War, Captain Boyle Washington, in a most 
dreadfal Hurricane, in October 1780 : aged 16 years, 

Of Mr. Hugh Cook, of Christ’s College C1mbridge who 
died on the 21* of December 1793, aged 17 yeara. 

Of James Cook, Esq, Commander in the Royal Navy, 
who lost his life on the 25" of January, 1794: in going 
from Pool, to the Spitfire Sloop of War which he com- 
manded : in the 31** year of his age. 

Of Eliz Cook, who died April 9°" 1771, Aged 4 years. 

Joseph Cook, who died Sept® 13°”, 1768. aged 1 Month, 

George Cook, who died Oct* 1** 1772, Aged 4 Montha, 

All Children of the first-named Cap" James Cook by 
Elizabeth Cook, who survived her Husband 56 
years, and departed this life 13° May 1835 at 
her residence Clapham Surrey in the 94% Year of her 
Age. Her remains are deposited with those of her Sons 
James and Hugh in the middle Aisle of this Church. 


I conclude, from nothing being said on the 
monument as to the cause of the death of Com- 


mander James Cook in 1794, that Mrs. Cook never 
ascertained whether he lost his life by the treachery 
of the boat’s crew or whether he was drowned in 
the ordinary course of the passage from Poole to 
his ship. His body was found cast ashore at the 
back of the Isleof Wight. Besides the inscription 
given above there is one on a flagstone where Mrs. 
Cook lies buried in “the middle aisle” of the 
church. 

No monument or inscription belonging to the 
family is to be found in the church or churchyard 
of Marton, in Cleveland, where Capt. Cook was 
born, so [ am informed by the vicar, who, however, 
reminds me that a school building has been erected 
to his memory in or near the village, where there 
is a portrait of him, and that a pillar with an 
inscription has been set up on a neighbouring hill. 

S. Arnott, Emman. Coll. 

Gunnersbury, W. 


courace.” (See iii. 289, 458, 
498.)—A passage from the ‘London and Country 
Brewer,’ published in 1738, which is quoted in 
*The Streets of London’ (1861, p. 53), by J. T. 
Smith, contains a statement which appears to 
explain sufficiently how the artificial courage, sup- 
posed to be gained by taking a glass of spirits, 
acquired its popular name of “ Dutch courage.’ 
We are told that in the days of Charles IT. :— 

“ Very merry, and very mad, and very drunken the 
| people were; and grew more and more ao every day. 
As to the materials, beer and ale were considerable 
articles; they went a great way in the work at first, but 
were far from being sufficient, and then strong waters, 
which had not been long in use, came into play. The 
occasion was this: In the Dutch wara, it had been 
observed that the captain of the Hollander’s men-of-war, 
when they were about to engage with our ships, usually 
set a hogshead of brandy abroach afore the mast, and 
| bid the men drink sustick that they might fight lustick ; 
| and our poor seamen felt the force of the brandy to their 
cost. We were not long behind them; but suddenly 
after the war we began to abound in strong-water shops.” 


J. F. Mansereou, 


Liverpool, 


Becxrorp.—The following extract from the 
parish register of Loughton, co. Essex, may be of 
interest :— 

June 8, 1756. William Beckford, Esq", Alderman of 
London, Batchelor, was married to Maria March widow, 
of 8. James's Parish, Westminster, by Special Licence, at 
the Chambers of M‘ Smith, his Under-Sheriff, in Greys 
Inn, by me Wm. Sclater, Rector of Loughton and Lec- 
turer of Xt. Church, London,” 

W. 


‘Tristram Suanpy.’—How any one could pub- 
lish such obscenity as occurs in ‘ Tristram Shandy’ 
and expect that it would be read by women is 
astonishing ; but an illustration of such reading is 
given in a letter by Sterne, in which he describes 
the progress of his work, A man so utterly foul 
| might be indifferent as to whether his obscenities 
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might or might not fall into women’s hands, but 
that he should deliberately read them to his wife 
and daughter shows a state of mind, both in them 
and in him, that would be incredible had he not 
himself avowed it. His letter isdated September 21, 
1761, and is addressed to a lady. He says: “ My 
Lydia helps to copy for me, and my wife knits, 
and listens as I read her chapters.” What a family 
group in a country parsonage ! J. Dixon. 


“Taree Tons or anp Movern Books,” 
—The sale of books “ per ton ” and “‘ per cwt.”’ is 
such a curiosity of literature as to deserve a place 
in ‘N. & QQ.” The name and address need not be 
advertised gratis, but the offer is too curious to be 
lost 

** Shippers, Foreign Agents, and British Consuls mast 
read this, I have about three Tons of Old and Modern 
Books, comprising Theology, Travels, History, Biography, 
Novels, Tales &c., also a large quantity of Magazines, such 
as Blackwood, Cornhill, Quiver, Sunday at Home, Cham- 
bers's Journal, Quarterly, Edinburgh, Contemporary, and 
other Reviews &c. The whole of the Books (except the 
Magazines and Reviews) are bound, and all in good 
second-hand order, though of course old calf-bound books 
are more or less rubbed in the binding. In order to effect 
a clearance I offer this lot at 15s. per Cwt., or One Ton 
for £12. This price includes cost of packing securely in 
bales to travel any distance with perfect safety, Any 
person in any part of the World, can, by mailing an 
order to me direct, for all or part of the above have all 
the delights of rummaging over an old Bookstall,and who 
knows what treasures he may light upon!” 

Este. 


Suettey.—Shelley seems to have written some 
remarkable lines which have not been generally 
remarked upon. In the preface to ‘ Prometheus ’ 
he wrote ‘‘ Let the punishment...... have been 
sufficient.” In the ‘Cenci,’ Act ILI. sc. i., Gia- 
como is made to observe ‘‘ There is a holier judge 
than me.” However, Shelley wrote ‘‘ averse from.” 

W. F. Water. 


Foot, raz Youncer (1780-1850), Sur- 
GEON.—It may serve a useful purpose to note, as 
an addition to the account of him appearing in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xix. 

. 368, that he married, in the parish church of 

‘addington, co. Middlesex, on October 4, 1819, 
Miss Foot, of Dean Street, Soho, a lady who was 
presumably his cousin. Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Stone, Courr Foor, temp. James I.—In his 
‘History of Court Fools’ Dr. Doran noted that 
the only record of one named Stone having occupied 
that position in the reign of James I. was contained 
in au anecdote related of him by Selden in his 
‘Table Talk,’ on the occasion of his receiving a 
whipping for an ill-timed jest. 
extract, taken from a letter (Sir Dudley Carleton 
to Mr. Winwood), dated March 10, 1604, printed 
in Winwood’s ‘ Memorials’ (1725), vol. ii, p. 52, 


The following | 


corroborates Selden’s statement as to the office held 
by Stone, and, singularly enough, records another 
whipping he had to undergo :— 

“There was great Execution done lately upon Stone 
the Foo!, who was well whipt in Bridewell for a blasphe- 
mous Speech, That there went sixty Fools into Spaine, 
besides my Lord Admiral and his two Sons. But he is 
now at Liberty again, and for that unexpected Release, 
gives his Lordship the Praise of a very pittifull Lord,” 

The date serves to show that he was the pre- 
decessor of Archie Armstrong. 

T. N. M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 


Fotx-torg.—An old farmer told me recently 
an incident of his youth. In his particular village 
in Yorkshire there had been some thefts at the 
hall. Who had committed them they could not 
find out. He says, as a lad he remembers the 
household of the hall being gathered together, and 
some one (I forget who it was) taking a sieve in 
which a pair of shears had been stuck upright, and 
going round to each person, and repeating the 
following words :— 

Bless St. Peter, 
Bless St, Paul, 
Bless the God that made us all. 

“If so-and-so [naming the person that he turned th 
sieve before as he stood in turn before each one in tho 
room | stole this money, turn sieve.” 

When opposite one woman the sieve did turn 
nearly round in the hands of the person who 
held it. This woman taught the village school and 
she was paid by the people at the hall and lived in 
the house (this is fifty years ago). Such was the 
prejudice against her after this, that she left the 
village, and, dying about four months after, con- 
fessed to stealing the money. 

The same old man was out in America for some 
time, and he told me that his elder brother, who 
was with him, repeatedly used the divining rod to 
find water, and with such success that people for 
miles round sent for him to point out places to sink 
wells in. 


EXPULSION OF THE JEWS, A.D, 1290.—The 
Jews of England temp. Edward I. evidently 
anticipated and were prepared for the blow that 
awaited them, and swiftly got rid of their houses 
and other possessions, converting them into hard 
cash. This, in a measure, will account for the 
smallness of the amount derived from forfeitures 
by the Exchequer at the period of their expulsion. 

The Record Office contains a small roll of one 
membrane giving particulars of the sale of these 
Jewish houses, It is headed: “Compotus Hugonis 
de Kendale, clerici regis, de denariis receptis pro 
domibus, redditibus et tenementis que fuerunt 
Judzorum per Angliam per ipsum Hugonem ven- 
ditis. Qui ad hoc fuit assignatus per breve Regia 
patens que data est apud Asherugge xxvii die 
Decembr. anno xix.” 


| 
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The total value realized by houses, rents, &c., 
is attached to the several towns formerly occupied 
by Jews. With regard to London, which contained 
a large contingent of Hebrews, the entire sum 
which fell into the coffers of the Treasury amounted 
to less than a thousand pounds. The exact 
amount, as furnished by Hugh de Kendale, is 956. 
and half a mark, a small sum indeed, considering 
the opulence of the persons expatriated. Some 
five years previously —1285—Flora, widow of 
Magister Elias fil Magister Mosse had been fined 
1,0001. for not rendering a just account of the 
goods and chattels of her late husband, which had 
been granted by the king as a gift to Eleanor, the 
Queen Consort. M. D. Davis. 


Mrs. Hemans.—Before it becomes too late, 
will you kindly admit a note in ‘N. & Q.’ for the 
benetit of posterity, as tothe correct pronunciation 
of this lady’s name? It is becoming very usual to 
speak of her as Mrs, Hé-mans. On the testimony 
of two persons who were acquainted with the 
poetess, I can assert that she herself and her 
intimate friends pronounced her name as Hem’-ans. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Str Taomas Lake, Secretary or Srate.— 
His Parliamentary honours were as follows. He 
was M.P. for Hastings, 1572-83, 1584-85, and 
1586-87 ; Malmesbury, 1593; New Romney, 1601; 
Launceston, 1604-11; Middlesex, 1614; Wotton- 
Basset, 1626. The Sir Thomas Lake who sat for 
Wells in 1625 was not the secretary, but his son. 
The latter, Sir Thomas, juv., was returned for 
Wells in 1625 and 1626, and also for Gatton in 
1628 until declared void. Sir Arthur Lake, the 
secretary’s second son, represented Minehead in 
1624-25, as well as Bridgwater in 1625 and 1626. 
This note will partly amplify and partly correct 
the account given in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ W. D. Pryx. 


Swirrte Tree.—The flail is fast going out of 
use, in some districts it has already disappeared. 
Being lately in Herefordshire, on the Welsh borders, 
I bought a flail from an old labourer in order to 
keep it as acuriosity. Along with it I obtained 
some information. The portion of the instrument 
which beat out the grain from the husk was, I 
found, locally known as the ‘“‘swipple tree.” I 
say locally, for I am a Gloucestershire man, and 
though I have not resided in that county for many 
years, I think I should have remembered the 
word had it been in use there, as I was in my 
beyhood well acquainted with farm life. Skeat 
does not give “swipple,” but I find swipall, shifty, 
swip, to move quickly. I think the word swipple 
applied to the part of the flail which was rapidly 
whirled or thrown about is worth noting, and that 
the extent of its use might be inquired into. 

A. W. Coryexivs 


Roman Retic.—The following is a cutting from 
the Stamford Mercury of a recent date :— 


“The Atheneum says that a small bronze statuette of 
Minerva was discovered a fortnight since in the cloister 
garth at Lincoln Minster by the workmen engaged in 
making a drain to carry off the raiu-water from the 
cloister roof. The st»tuette, which is of solid bronze, 
stands about four and a quarter inches high, and is an 
exceedingly pleasing work of art, better both in design 
and workmanship than most similar examples found in 
Britain, The goddess is represented in the customary 
manner, erect, clothed in a tunic without sleeves, 
reaching to the feet, which appear beneath it. Over 
the tunic she wears a cloak, and over that a chlamys, 
which, passing over the left arm, behind which it bangs 
in long folds, crosses the breast obliquely to the right 
side, and being raised by the uplifted right arm, which 
evidently carried a spear, now lost, extends across the 
back to the left shoulder, The whole of the drapery is 
very graceful. The breast ia protected by a scaly xgis, 
and the head by a helmet with a very conspicuous horse- 
hair crest, The left arm is dependent and probably 
rested on a shield, which, like the spear carried in the 
right hand, has been lost. With the exception of these 
two accessories and some abrasion of the features, this 
little work of art is singularly perfect. The ‘patina’ 
also is in excellent preservation. The statuette was 
exhibited by Precentor Venables at the recent meeting 
of the Archzological Institute at Cambridge, and was 
pronounced by Mr. Fortnum, the president of the Section 
of Antiquities, to be a relic of singular interest and 

uty.” 


Cever et AuDAX. 


TAMARISK, ITs Erymotocy.—Admiring lately 
the beautiful growth of this pretty evergreen shurb 
at Eastbourne, I was led to look into some of the 
books which speak of the origin of the word ; and 
as there appear to be mistakes in these, it is well 
to give a note of caution in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Paxton, in his ‘ Botanical Dictionary,’ says that 
the tamarisk or tamarix is “‘so named on account 
of the plants growing on the banks of the Tamaris, 
now Tambre, on the borders of the Pyrenees.” 
The river Tambre, formerly called Tamaris, is not 
near the Pyrenees, but in the Spanish province of 
Galicia, falling into the Atlantic at Noya. Paxton 
probably puts the cart before the horse, and there 
can be little doubt that the river was named from 
the growth of the tamarisk on its banks. There is 
another place still called Tamaris (probably for the 
same reason), also a considerable distance from the 
Pyreneer, being close to Toulon, on the gulf of Le 
Lazaret, which, says Larousse, “ doit son nom a la 
présence du tamaris narbonnais, qui croit spon- 
tanément sur le rivage.” The title of one of Georges 
Sand’s novels is taken from this place, the scene of 
it being partly laid there: ‘* De ce lieu,” she says, 
‘**on découvre un magnifique point de vue,” which 
she proceeds to describe. 

In Syme’s ‘ English Botany ’ the above derivation 
is mentioned, with the same error of placing the 
river Tamaris near the Pyrenees; but another 
seems to be preferred, as “given hy the best 
authorities,” which connects it with a Hebrew word. 
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This, however, is mere guess, and those who 
formed it apparently could not make up their 
minds whether to refer it to the reputed efficacy 
of some of the species in purifying the blood, 
or to the fact of the branches being used as 
brooms. Littré gives only the derivation from 
the Latin tamariscus; Prof. Skeat adds a cognate 
Sanscrit word, the name of a tree with a dark 
bark, ‘‘ allied to tamas, darkness, from tam, to 
choke (be dark),” with which is connected our word 
dim and the German dammerung, twilight. 

We know from Pliny that the tamariscus or 
tamarix was the same plant which the Greeks 
called pupixy, for in his ‘Nat. Hist.,’ xiii. 37, 
occurs the passage, ‘‘ Myricen et Italia [fert], quam 
alii tamaricen vocant.” W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


Book Marcins.—May I suggest that it would 
be a convenience to readers and at the same time 
improve the appearance of books if, instead of 
printing off the sheets with an equal margin all 
round, a larger space were left on the inner side 
to allow for what is lost in binding? I have no 
technical knowledge of the subject, but I cannot 
imagine there would be any difficulty in such an 
arrangement, nor any additiona! expense incurred, 
as it does not necessitate the use of larger paper, 
but requires simply a different adjustment of type. 

Cartes WYLIE. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest -to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


HatitamM anp Tennyson.—Dr. Gatty tells us 
that he was a contemporary of Arthur Hallam at 
Eton. Can any one supply the names of those 
who formed, at Cambridge, with Hallam the “‘band 
of youthful friends” referred to in ‘In Memo- 
tiam’ (canto Ixxxvii. verse vi.)? Students of the 
poem will be questioning whether Lord Tennyson 
was the last of the band; and, if not, who the 
survivor or survivors may be. F. Jarratt. 


OatH on THE Hoty Inon.—In Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘Kidnapped,’ chap. xviii., the redoubtable Alan 
Breck, taking out his dirk, and laying his hand 
upon it in a certain manner, says : “ I swear upon 
the Holy Iron I had neither art nor part, act nor 
thought in it.” Why was the dirk called the 
Holy Iron, and what is the history of this form 
of oath ? James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Heratpic.—l. An armiger, the husband or 
widower of a non-armigerous wife, dies; what 
should be the arrangement of his hatchment ? 
2. Can a non-armigerous person become what the 


lawyers might call a “‘ conduit pipe” for the trans- 
mission of the right to quarter arms? EF. 9. X 
(non-armiger) marries Miss Y, an heiress; their 
son obtains a grant of arms. Is he entitled to 
quarter the Y arms? Again, X and Y have no 
son ; their daughter marries an armiger. Is he 
entitled to impale the Y arms? TyrRo. 


Treton Famiry.—Is anything known of the 
maternal lineage of Henry Ireton, the regicide and 
husband of Bridget Cromwell ? F. D 


AvemprorH.—Can any reader tell me the de- 
rivation of the word alembroth, supposed to be 
Hebrew, which is given in the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ but without its etymology? I saw 
this word referred to in a letter in your columns 
some time ago, along with several other words of 
the same class. A, Twix, 


Antony Merry.—Is there any printed account 
of this gentleman, some time envoy to the United 
State (1803-1806) ? Epwarp Smita. 

Hale End Road, Walthamstow, 


Memoir or Lapy Durr Gorpoy,—Can you, 
or any of your readers, give the name and date 
of a magazine in which there was a memoir of 
Lady Duff Gordon by the Hon. Mrs. Norton? 
It was published within a year or two of her 
death—I think in Blackwood, Macmillan, or the 
Cornhill. 


Rosert Topiirr.—Can any musical reader 0° 
*N. & Q.’ kindly furnish any particulars of the 
biography of Robert Topliff, for many years 
organist of Holy Trinity Church, Southwark, and 
composer of ‘‘ Consider the lilies ” and other sacred 
songs which enjoyed an extensive popularity about 
forty years ago! He died, I believe, a. 


Browne Wittis.—Are any descendants of his 
alive? Is there any truth in the report that one of 
his sons married a farmex’s daughter of Lavendon, 
Bucks, named Valentine? Was he in any other 
way connected with the Valentines? Browne 
Willis died at his seat, Whaddon Hall, 1760. To 
whom did it pass on his death? Willis had, I 
believe, ten children. M.A. Oxon. 


James Dowson.—Information is sought con- 
cerning this person, who was the author of a tract 
published in London in 1614, entitled ‘De Nume- 
rorum Figuratorum Resolutione.’ I believe he was 
a university graduate. Can Mr. Foster oblige ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Fairs.—Harris, in his ‘ History of 
County Down,’ published in 1744, states at p. 83 
that some of the greatest fairs for the sale of linen 
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cloth was held at Banbridge (county of Down). 
Were these fairs or markets for the sale of linen 
held by virtue of patent granted by the Crown, 
and if so, where could I refer to the record of such 
having been granted? A patent for holding fairs 
and markets at Banbridge was granted to Wills, 
Earl of Hillsborough, in 1767. It would seem, 
however, that a patent was in force at an earlier 
date, Ricnarp Liyy. 
Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


‘Tne Taminc or THE Sarew.’—Can any one 
suggest a probable reason why Steele tells this 
story in the Tatler, No. 231, transferring the scene 
to Lincolnshire, without making the least allusion 
to our old friends Katharina and Petruchio ? 

JonaTHan Bovcater. 


Bisnor Jonyson, or Worcester.—It is wished 
for family reasons to discover a portrait, if there is 
one, of James Johnson, Bishop of Worcester, 
1759-1771. Can any correspondent kindly tell 
anything about one? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


Longford, Coventry. 


Seat.—I have seen an impression of a foreign 
seal, seemingly of the last century. The tinctures 
are not indicated. The shield is charged with 
three mitres ; above the same, but not on a wreath, 
are a mitre and the upper part of a pastoral staff, 
the crook turned outwards. Who bore these arms? 

Com. Esor. 


Crest.—Can you or any of your readers tell me 
what is the meaning of the following crest, viz., 
**A boar’s head with a ball in its mouth”? 
What did it mean so far as the bearer was con- 
cerned ; or what did the one who adopted it or to 
whom it was granted wish to convey to others or 
his descendants by it ? ALPHA. 


Leatner Money.—Where can I find any | 
account of the use of leather coins or tokens ? 
R. Pearse Cuore. 
[See vii. 137. ] 


Witcox.—Burke, in his ‘General Armory,’ has 
the following blazon: “Wilcox. Erm., a chief 
chequy or and gu. Crest, On a mount a dove 
ppr.” Judging from the arms I should say that 
this family was a branch of the ancient one of 
Wilcox als. Nowers, of Knossington, co. Leicester, | 
while from the crest I infer that it was seated 
somewhere in Somersetsbire ; but at what par- 


ticular place ? 8. P. Conner, 
Rowlandsville, Maryland, U.S. 


Pracett.—In Folkestone Church there is a 
memorial to John Pragell, for sixteen years | 
lieutenant of Sandgate Castle and four times | 
Mayor of Folkestone; the entry of his burial 
in the register being as follows: ‘‘ 1676, Nov. 3. | 


Buried John Pragell, Esq', Mayor of y* Towne 
and Lieu""* of Sandgate Castle.” The inscription 
on his tomb is very quaint :— 

Vnderneath this stone intomb'd doth lie 

The Rep'senter of Maiestie 

Death is impartial, a bold sergeant he 

T’ arrest a porteman in his Mayoralty 

A Magistrate vpright and truly ivet 

Once here chiefe rvler, also now tvrned dvat 

Bvt here is his glory, it is bvt a remove 

Vrom this frail earth to be enthron’d above. 
Apparently he was a bachelor, and left a nephew 
Clement Pragell, who was also Mayor of Folkestone. 
These two, however, appear to have been the only 
members of the family. Whence did they hail? 
Arms, A castle triple towered between two 
portcullises, on a chief a sinister hand gauntleted 
between two stirrups. R, J. Fryxmore. 

Sandgate. 


Samvet Witsoy, Mercnant, Lonpoy.— 

“1769, Oct. 25, Samuel Wilson, Esq., of Hatton Garden. 
This gent!eman has left by his will 20,000/. to be lodged 
in the chamber of London, to be lent out to young free- 
men in small sums at a low interest, giving sufficient 
security for the principal. Semething of the same kind 
was formerly left to the corporation of Reading ; but for 
want of security the money was seldom claimed ; when 
claimed, it was generally lost : so that much of the princi- 
pal is dwindled away, and what remains is of no benefit 
to those for whom it was originally intended.” —Obituary, 
Gentleman's Magazme, vol. xxxix. p. 511. 

I shall be glad of any information as to the 
parentage and history of Samuel Wilson, also as 
to the charity founded by him. A. W. G. B. 


Huncerpown.—I have recently come across this 
field-name on more than one occasion. Can any 
correspondent suggest a derivation for it,and supply 
instances of its occurrence ? In one case it denoted 
a quite small enclosure, by no means down-like in 
character ; in another it might conceivably denote 
a down, but I incline to think that it did not ; but 
the word down probably indicates merely a bill, 
which would be appropriate enough _ both cases. 


Incas’ Eyes.—Mr. Arthur Robottom, who has 
been travelling in South America, has brought me 
a hemispherical button resting on a flat slightly 
projecting base, four-tenths of an inch in diameter, 
one of a number taken from the tombs of the 
Incas, near Arica, in Peru, where they go by the 
name of Incas’ eyes. The specimen before me 
seems to be of vegetable matter; it weighs only 
ten grains; it has a faint fragrant odour at the 


base, which is reddish brown, while the surface of 
| the hemisphere is of a dullish golden or coppery 


lustre, reflecting the light. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give information on the subject ? 
OC. Tomurysoy. 


A Perrect Boox. — Having recently come 
across a paragraph in the Stationer to the effect 


=e 
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that a perfect book has never yet been printed, 
I should be glad to hear what the readers of | 


‘N. & Q.’ have to say upon the subject. od 


perfect is meant free from any mistake. 


Armenian as that of an antiquary and collector of 
Oriental manuscripts who, on his return from the 
East, met the editor, Khoren Calfayan, at Paris, 
and lent him a manuscript of Eliszus, dating 


The notice I read went on to say that a Spanish | presumably from the seventh century. Probably 


firm of publishers once produced a work in which 
one letter only got misplaced through accident, | 
and this is believed to have been the nearest | 
approach to perfection that has ever been attained | 
in a book. It further stated that an English | 
house had made a great effort to the same end, and | 
issued proof-sheets to the universities with an offer 
of 50l. if any error was discovered in them; but 
in spite of this precaution several blunders re- 
mained undetected till the work issued from the 
press. J. 
Water Orton. 


Sr. Ciraa.—On the screen at Barton Turf, in 
Norfolk, one of the paintings is said to represent 
this saint. Who was she? On a smaller screen 
is a portrait of Henry VI. What is its date? 

C. S. Warp. 

Wotton Vicarge, Basingstoke, 


Marinier, SecreTary To Emperor Maxt- 
MILIAN, 1501.—In ‘Letters and Papers illustrative 
of the Reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII.,’ 
edited by James Gairdner (1861), vol. i. pp. 14), 
143, 145, 146, 148, 149, are letters from the Em- 
peror Maximilian to the Earl of Suffolk (written 
September, October, 1501; and July, 1502 ; and 
February, March, 1503). They are all signed, 
“per Regem, ad mandatum domini regis pro- 
prium, Marinier.” On p, 141 it is spelt “ Marin- 
yer.” In the index it is ‘‘ Marinier, Secretary of 
Maximilian.” Can any one tell me how I can 
ascertain facts as to him? The Marriner family 
is French, and there were Spanish and Italian 
branches in the seventeenth century. See ‘New 
Biog. Dict.,’ by H. J. Rose (1857), vols. ix., x., 
articles ‘Vicente Mariner’ and ‘Onorio Mari- 
nari.’ Wm. Stonarpe. 


Honprep or Emtey.— What is the derivation 
of Emley, the name of one of the hundreds of 
Surrey? In Domesday it is Amelbriga, in the 
time of Henry VIII. Emleybridge, in the eigh- 
teenth century Elmbridge (see Manning and Bray's 
‘History of Surrey’), and now Emley. Elmley, 


they tell us, was the old name of the Mole, and | 
the upper part of the river was called so in 
the time of Henry VIII. And where was the 
bridge? It is only the lower part of the river 
which touches the present hundred, and this, to 
judge from the names of the two hamlets near its 
mouth, East and West Molesey, must have been 
called Mole in early times. Cxavpio. 


Sir name occurs in the 
preface to an edition of the works of Elisceus in 


“‘ Sir Charwhite ” is wrongly transcribed instead of 
Sir Charles White ; but, even assuming this, I am 
none the wiser. Can any of your readers assist 
me in identifying the bearer of the name? 
G. A. Scurumpr. 
University College. 


Gotpen Rose.—Can any one tell me if the 
collections of researches made by the late Editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, respecting the origin, ceremony 
of blessing, and variations in form of the Golden 
Rose, have ever been published, or can anywhere 
be consulted ? A. E. P. R. Dowttne. 


Tirroo Suttavun’s Sworp.—What authority is 
there for the statement tbat the Asiatic sabre, from 
Her Majesty’s collection at Windsor, now being 
exhibited at the Imperial Institute, was found 
with the body of Tippoo Sultaun at the gate of 
Seripgapatam on May 4, 1799? An engraving 
representing the hilt of this sabre is given in ‘An 
Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms,’ by the 
Hon. Wilbraham Eyerton, M.A., M.P., 1880, and 
also a notice that the sabre had been found on the 
Sultaun’s body. No mention of the sword is made 
by Major Allan in his report of the finding of the 
body. The absence of turban, jacket, and sword- 
belt is mentioned in the ‘ Asiatic Annual Register,” 
1799, vol. i. p. 259. W. CO. L. F. 


Morser or Queen Ecizaseta WIDvVILLE.— 
Who was this queen’s mother? It is usually taken 
for granted that she was Jaquetta of Luxemburgh, 
widow of John, Duke of Bedford. I think a com- 
parison of dates almost drives us to the conclusion 
that Elizabeth must have been the daughter of 
a previous wife of Richard Widville. The Duke 
of Bedford died in 1435, and the royal pardon for 
the unlicensed marriage of Richard and Jaquetta 
is dated March 23, 1437 (Patent Roll, 15 Hen. VI.). 
Yet Elizabeth was not only married (which might 
have taken place in childhood), but was old enough 
to be one of the queen’s ladies in 1446, on the 
New Year’s Day of which year she received the 
gift of a girdle from her royal mistress (Wardrobe 
Account, 24-5 Hen. VI., 95/44, Q.R.). Her son 


| Thomas received livery of his father’s lands in 


1472 (Dudg., ‘ Bar.’), so that he must have been 
born in or about 1451, at which date, if his mother 
were Jaquetta’s daughter, she could only be fifteen 
years of age at the utmost. I cannot see any other 
person who could be termed “ Domina Elizabetha 
Grey” in 1446. But could a child of ten years 
old (or under) have been admitted into the queen's 
household? And if not, then who was the mother 
of Elizabeth Widville ? HERMENTRUDE. 
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Replier. 


8ST, JAMES’S SQUARE. 
(st 8, ii, 267.) 

With reference to your notice of the house 
No. 10, St. James’s Square, I cannot, although I 
am reluctant to travel beyond the line of my pre- 
sent occupations, refrain from mentioning that the 
last Lord Derby during several years inhabited the 
house, as I could testify from my own personal 
experiences, W. E. Guapstone. 

Hawarden Castle, Chester. 


Hepce-row Timper ii. 264).—Hedge- 
row timber was planted by farmers in the north of 
England in fulfilment of the conditions of their 
leases. A deed in my possession, dated June 5, 
1665, between the Earl of Northumberland and 
Thomas Richardson (being a lease for twenty-one 
years of a tenement, &c., at Ovingham) contains 
the following proviso :— 

“The said Thomas Richardson......shall & will......s0e 
often as need shall require dureing the s* terme well & 
sufficiently maintaine repaire amend uphold fence & 
hedge with quicksett & from time to time fill upp the 
bareplace: with quicksett where it shall faile or be want- 
ing and likewise ditch cleanse secure & keep upp the 
demised p’misses & every pte & pcell thereof wth all 
needfull & necessary reparac’one...... And eball yearly 
dureing the said terme plante or sett or cause to be 
planted or sett uppon some pte of the demised p'misses 
ffower seasonable plantes of Oake ashe or elme apt & fitt 
to growe & be timber and them p’serve & keep from 
hurte & spoyle of Cattle or otherwiee and also from 
lopping or topping of them or any of them.” 

Ricuarp WELForD. 


County Councils must be reckoned amongst the 
enemies of trees. Every roadside tree that does 
not chance to stand witbin a gentleman’s grounds 
or on a great estate is doomed. Confound such 
politics ! say I. 

Let it be set down to the credit of a much- 
abused class that now and then we meet with a 
farmer who is not “against” trees. My father 
never cut down a tree that was not either dead or 
dying, and he was always planting. The land he 
owned is now cut up into small holdings (dairy 
farms) and his trees are as beneficial as they are 
beautiful. The walnut was a favourite with him, 
and some that he planted while yet a young man 
must now yield a good income. C. C, 


Any one brought up on Salisbury Plain, or in 
almost any part of France, must appreciate this 
beauty of most of our England, and dread the im- 
pending ‘‘ great change in rural England.” I have 
read of a law by which Georgians, or some tribe 
near them, obviate the same risk. No man is 


trees might here be reckoned as half, or in some 
fixed ratio to fruit trees, E. L. G. 


Perforation or Postace Stamps §. ii. 
127, 197, 254).—Esre delves too deeply, and finds 
what is not there. The idea of perforating postage 
stamps was so happy a thought that I fain would 
have been the thinker. To disparage Mr. Archer 
or his ingenious perforating machine never entered 
my mind. 

Oddly enough, I lately came across a sheet of 
paper, dated in Japanese characters 1825, per- 
forated in small squares, exactly as postage stamps 
are perforated—that is, with punched-out holes, 
and not mere pin-pricks. I am almost tempted to 
let some one else discover that these perforations 
are on a paper stencil-plate, which did duty as a 
border to a series of daimio’s seals on another 
stencil, the pair being used for dual printing in 
colours, Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


There can be little doubt that perforated postage 
stamps were not actually issued to the public until 
1854, I once cut out from the backs of old letters 
the stamps that were on them, and found that in 
1854 some of the penny stamps were unperforated 
as in previous years, and others were perforated. 
The catalogues of two well-known London stamp- 
dealers bear me out in regard to this. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Guanvitte Famiry (8 §. ii. 228).—The only 
notice I have ever seen of the Glanvilles being 
Earls of Suffolk is in some notes taken, I think, 
from ‘ N. & Q.,’ on the authority of Mr. Glanville- 
Richards, who quotes Harl. MS. 1411, B.M., and 
Harl. MS. 1233, p. 120, for a pedigree commencing 
with Glanville, Earl of Suffolk, Baron of Brom- 
holm, co. Norfolk (son of Sire de Glanville), whose 
son Ralpb, Lord Chief Justice of England, was 
certainly not called Earl in any notice that I know 
of. Of the sons of the Lord Chief Justice he gives 
William, the eldest, as Earl of Suffolk and Baron 
of Bromholm (ob. 12 Hen. III.); the second as 
Sir Geoffrey de Glanville, who left two daughters : 
Emma, wife of John Grey, of Codnor, and Alice, 
wife of Robert, Lord of Middlehbam. William’s 
son, Gilbert, is also said to be Earl, attainted 
Hen. III., leaving a son, Sir Ralph, of Suffolk, 
Knt., whose daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, 
married Sir John Wingfield, of Suffolk, whose 
daughter Elizabeth (it should be Katherine) mar- 
ried Hugh de la Pole (an error for Michael), Earl 
of Suffolk (Ric. 1I.), “in his right, some say, of 
his descent from the Glanvilles.” 

Of the quarterings of the De la Poles I know 
of none for Glanville, though they quarter Wing- 


allowed to marry in their country till he proves | field 
that he has planted a hundred fruit trees, 


imber 


eid. 
In a Wingfield pedigree Sir John Wingfield, 
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Knt., 1348, High Steward to the Biack Prince, 
married Alianore (not Elizabeth), daughter and heir 
of Sir Gilbert (not Sir Ralph) de Glanville. So 
that Mr. Glanville-Richards’s pedigree is shown to 
be in error in some parts, and may be in all. 

B. Scarvett. 


Pritcaarp Hares (8" §. ii. 247). 
—A brief account of this American President 
appears at p. 1243 of Lippincott’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Biography’ (Philadelphia, 1886). A much more 
detailed statement, with a good portrait of Hayes 
and his wife, who rendered herself notorious by 
banishing wine from the table at the White House, 
may be found in Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Ame- 
rican Biography’ (New York, 1888), vol. iii. 

p. 134-143. His life has also been written by 

. D. Howells (New York, 1876) and Russell H. 
Conwell (Boston, 1876); but the authority is ‘ Life, 
Public Services, and Select Speeches of Ratherford 
B. Hayes,’ by James Quay Howard (Cincinnati, 
1876). His head appears on the stamps of the 
United States. T. Cann Hucuss, M.A, 

The Groves, Chester. 


His portrait, copied from a photograph by Mr. 
M. H. Brady, of Wasbingtos, a 
biographical sketch, appeared in the Illustrated 
London News of March 3, 1877. It may be worthy 
of notice that the second Christian name is given 
as Birchard in ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ 
1885, p. 880. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sone or ‘ Matproven’ (8" S. ii. 85, 176, 211, 
253, 275).—The soldiers’ legend is that this song 
was frequently sung or played by the French in 
Flanders, and especially by the troops who guarded 
Villeroy’s lines at Mierdop, 1705. The English 
and their allies repeatedly attempted to force the 
lines, but retired on finding the enemy too strong 
for them, when the Frenchmen loudly exulted with 
the music of ‘ Malbrook.’ But on July 18 Marl- 
borough, having enticed the enemy to the extreme 
end of the line, forced his way through, and as his 
troops marched throvgh with little opposition the 
British bands struck up the air of ‘ Malbrook.’ 

SEBASTIAN, 


I am quite satisfied with Mr. F. Apams’s letter 
on this subject in ‘ N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 275). There 
is between us no disagreement and really no mis- 
understanding or difference. I myself was puzzled 
how the object of the French song could be styled 
the third duke, and had come to the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Apams, viz., “that, as in the 
current edition of Burke, the dukes are numbered 
out of their sex as holders of the honours.” It seems 
to me a questionable method. But such is the 


think it worth while clearing up the point, as, if 
applicable to the first, it would be a libel not only 
on the chivalry, but also on the good sense of the 
logical French nation, As I said, Napoleon was 
accustomed to hum this tune, and it seems 
impossible that, with his high opinion of John 
Churchill as a captain and conqueror, he could 
have done so under the impression that he was 
the subject of such baselers ridicule. It may now, 
I think, be taken for granted that the popular 
British notion is false, and that this song has for its 
hero a quite different personality. I notice in the 
Sunday Times of October 2 some remarks by Mr. 
G. A. Sala, probably suggested by this corre- 
spondence in ‘ N. & Q,’ corroborating what I had 
stated as to Napoleon's high estimate of the first 
duke as a military commander. The Editor’s note 
to Mr, Luvexin’s letter is also to the same effect. 
R. Lewins, M.D. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Tre Camprian (8" §. ii. 129, 217, 
276).—In confirmation of the statement of E. W., 
after Southey’s letter, there is in Evans’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Portraits,’ vol. i. p. 110, “3506. Edwards, 
Thomas, The Cambrian Shakspeare, 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Pugh [engraver], Chapman.” Ep, MarsHatt. 


Carvixe at St. StepHen’s, STREET 
(8 ii. 88, 196, 236).—Mr. Wrtie may 
be reassured. The old “ resurrection gate” of Sr. 
Giles-in-the-Fields still serves as a portal for the 
church; only in 1865 it was removed from its 
original position facing the north, and restored 
and carefully re-erected facing the west, to give 
access to the principal entrance. There it stands 

—— unto this day 

To witness if I lie, 

opposite to one of the several pairs of admission 
gates of Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell’s pickle fac- 
tories and warehouses. The aspiration of the late 
Mr. Walter Thornbury (or is Mr, E. Walford 
“ father to the thought” ?), ‘ Old and New London,’ 
vol. iii. p. 202, that the lich (why not lych ?) gate 
“ will command a prominent position towards the 
pew street that is destined sooner or later to be 
opened from Tottenbam Court Road to St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane,” does not seem likely to be realized. 
The newstreet so desiderated has been open for some 
years, but the resurrection tympanum seems (tests 
Mr. Wy tiz’s communication) to be more removed 
from public observation than ever. Nemo. 


Porato-pory (8@ §. ii, 29, 177).—Bury is 
used in Gloucestershire for a heap of roots or 


potatoes covered over with earth. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Tron Vircin or Nurempere (8 ii. 147, 


fact, and the properly speaking second duke is now | 210). —Referring to Mr. Marson’s h 
styled the third, as third successor of the first one rosy there two ae Maidens of Nuremberg * I 


—the latter's own daughter being the second. I | saw one in June last in the Chamber of Tortures 
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in the Royal Castle at Nuremberg, corresponding 
exactly in appearance with that described in the 
catalogue. The one I saw in situ, so to speak, 
must be the genuine Lady of Torture. I may say 
that in Nuremberg there is a large manufactory of 
copies of antique, or rather of medieval works— 
brasses, coloured glass, armour, implements of 
different kinds, weapons of war, &c. I wonder if 
the lady exhibited at the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, is a copy from this factory at Nuremberg 
of the original in the castle. Wittiam Payne. 
Southsea. 


Hocarta (8 §. i, 292; ii. 171).—Mr. Ranpatt 
alludes to the picture of my great-great-grandfather 
Tschudi and his family (No. 54 in the exhibition 
of Old Masters at the Academy this year). The 
painter’s name is still a mystery. The signature 
noticed by Miss Hipkins has been carefully gone 
over by myself many times, and on near inspection 
proves distinctly to be something not Knapton. 
What I do see is Biaten, Beatin, Blaten, each with 
a final flourish resembling a long s, or, supposing the 
first flourishes to be a “ copy-book ” d and m com- 
bined, DMaten, witha final flourish. There is room 
to suppose a letter between the a and thet. The 
signature is in half upright “ copy-book ” writing. 
The last letter may be simply a fecit. There were 
several Martins (one a Swede and two Frenchmen), 
besides David Martin, Ramsay’s pupil, all painters 
in the eighteenth century; but the date of the 
picture, 1745, is too early for David, and excludes 
the possibility of Elias, the Swede, being the 
artist. The picture is most probably by a foreign 
hand; it has a curious combination of the Dutch 
and French handling in it. Tschudi was a Swiss 
settled in London. Any suggestions as to possible 
artists would be interesting. 

L. E. Broapwoop. 
Lyne, Horsham. 


Het Fire §. ii. 127, 178, 211).— 
Medmenham, commonly called Mednam, is alluded 
to by Churchill in ‘The Candidate,’ ll. 695-702. 
For a description of the abbey as used by members 
of the club your correspondent may consult ‘ The 
New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ 1769, part iii. 
pp. 71-5. In part i. of the same publication, on 
pp. 42-6, there is a ‘‘ Curious Description of West 

yeombe Church, &c., by Mr. John Wilkes.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


For information respecting this club and others 
of a similar character see Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ i. 558; also ‘N. & Q.,’ 24S. ix. 367; 
x. 77, 238; 3° S. ix. 413; 4" 8, i. 53, 138; 6S. 
iii. 127, 210, 271, 319, 418. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Hory-booxs (8 S, ii. 207).—For the benefit 
of general readers, as well as of Mr. Tuer, I may 


mention there is a very interesting and instructive 
illustrated arcicle, entitled ‘The Horn Book, in 
Literature and Elsewhere,’ by Frederick Rogers, 
in No. 62, vol. vi. pp. 42-3 of the British Book- 
maker. W. B. Geriss. 


Mary, Queen or Scors (8 §. ii. 167),—Can 
Priest-1n-CnarcE give the name of the Scotch 
baronet who owned the ring, or the name of the 
brother officer to whom it was presented ? Is there 
no doub: about its being an “ agate” ? 

R. B. L. 


sponge” (8 §. ii. 190).—Taken, doubtless, 
from dogs’ practice of stealing bones, or robbing 
one another of them when they have the chance. 

G 


Trae “New Lonpon Tavern” i. 188, 
284).— Your obliging correspondents identify this 
place with the ‘‘City of London Tavern,” after- 
wards the site of the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, 
on the east side of Bishopsgate Street, near its 
junction with Threadneedle Street. I think there 
must be some mistake here, as the place was cer- 
tainly in Cheapside. All the early C.M.S. anni- 
versary meetings, from 1801, were held, as stated 
in the annual reports, “at the New London Tavern, 
Cheapside.” R. C. H. 


Cot. Morris §S. ii. 208).—I think the bio- 
graphical sketch required by your correspondent is 
that of Capt. Charles Morris of the Life Guards, 
the boon companion of George, Prince of Wales, 
and President of the Beefsteak and Dilettanti 
Clubs, This he will find in All the Year Round, 
Second Series, vol. xxxiv. p. 34, being the number 
issued for May 10, 1884. 

Everarp Home Coremay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Joun Atpricat (8 §. ii, 209).—He was 
appointed Dean of Raphoe on October 3, 1603. It 
is supposed that he died in or about 1609 (Cooper, 
* Athenze Cantabrigienses,’ 1861, vol. ii. p. 527). 

Daniet 

Fieep (8* S. ii. 69).—Halliwell gives flead as 
being a Kent and Sussex word for lard. 

J. F. 

Liverpool, 

According to Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ 
this word is used in Sussex as well as in Kent. 
It is derived from Icelandic flot. 

F. C. Birgpeck Terry. 


Drowsinc May's Vision or nis Lire Past 
(8 S, ii. 247).—Let me recommend to the notice 
of G. O. W. ‘Euthanasia,’ by William Monk, 
M.D., F.S.A. (London, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1887). The Standard of March 18 contained 
an interesting notice of a lecture given at Zurich 


by Prof. Heim, in which he combated the belief 


’ 
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that death by a fall was one of the most agonizing 
forms of dying. He judged from the experience 
of those who had escaped such doom by a hair's 
breadth, who had reached a stage of unconscious- 
ness and were on recovery able to report what they 
had previously felt :— 


“The victim suffers no pain, no paralyzing terror. 


seems long to him. In a few seconds he is able to think 
so much that he can report for an entire hour on it. 
His thinking power is immensely increased. In almost 
all cases the past seems suddenly lighted up as if bya 
flash of lightning. All phases of life pass before the 
mind's eye, nothing petty or important disturbing the 
retrospect, Then gentle soft tones sound in one’s ears, 
and die away at last when unconciousness sets in,” 


Sr. 


The most authentic narrative of such an occurrence 
which I have seen is Sir Francis Head’s account 
of a leap over a precipice, I think probably in 
‘The Horse and his Rider.’ Other instances may 
be seen in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. xii. 153, 236, 500, 
from actual experience. Ep. MARSHALL. 


The later editions of Thirlwall’s ‘ Letters to a 
Friend ’ contain an Appendix H, in which is given 
a letter by Admiral Sir Frederick Beaufort. This 
letter was written at the request of Dr. Wollaston, 
and was published in Sir John Barrow’s ‘ Auto- 
biography.’ In it Admiral Beaufort relates his 
experience when he all but lost his life by drown- 
ing. I shall be pleased to supply G. O. W. with 
personal experience on an occasion when it seemed 
that death was near. Fr, JaRRATT. 


Lorp Mayors or Lonpon (8 §. ii. 228).— 
Surely question 2 should be reversed, and read : 
“Has there been any Lord Mayor who has not 
been, according to custom, summoned to the Privy 
Council ? ” V. 


It may, I think, be safely said that the Hon. 
Thomas Harley was the only peer’s son who has 
held the post of Lord Mayor, and that no Lord 
Mayor since Harley has been sworn on the Privy 


Council during his term of office. 
W. D. Pryx. 


Carr. Leake, Master Gunyer or 
(8" 8, ii. 249).—The annexed entry, appearing in 
Lysons’s ‘Environs of London,’ 1796, vol. iv. 
p. 562, evidences the former existence in the 
parish church of Woolwich of a memorial tablet to 
Capt. Leake :— 

“In other parts of the church [is an] inscribed 
atchievement in memory of Capt. Richard Leake, 
Master-gunner of England, (father of Sir John Leake 
the celebrated naval officer,) 1696,” &c. 

Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tue Oreninc Sona ‘Tue Two Nostr 


Kinsmev’ (8" §. ii. 165, 192, 254).—“It is evident | 


that” Mr. Dartyett knows but little of plant- 
lore, or he would be aware that in Shakspeare’s 
time the name harebell was applied to the plant 
to which it properly belongs, the wild hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus nonscriptus), which flowers in May. 
‘* Harebells dim” is, therefore, not only quite 
appropriate in this song, but is in itself a very 


He is perfectly aware of what is going on. The time | happy description, as every one will agree who has 


seen these ‘‘aérially blue” flowers scattered 
thickly about a woodland in early spring, and 
looking, as Tennyson beautifully says, “‘like the 
heavens upbreaking through the earth.” It is 
perhaps worth mentioning (though I believe it is 
pretty generally known) that just as Shakspeare’s 
harebell is our bluebell, so our harebell (Campa- 
nula rotundifolia) was in Shakspeare’s time the 
bluebell. If Mr. Darrnect wishes to satisfy 
himself of this he may see the two plants figured 
and described under these names in Lyte and 
Gerarde respectively. C. C. B. 

P.S.—It is noteworthy that some of our modern 
poets still apply the name harebell to the wild 
hyacinth; Mr. Patmore, for instance, evidently 
does so in his ‘ First Love.’ 


Wetsu Taians(8" §. i. 294, 420).—A pamphlet, 
“Some Account of the Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, attributed to Howel Dda, reprinted by 

rmission from the Edinburgh Review of January, 
1887, by John Coke Fowler, Esq. (pp. 32), Swansea, 
The Cambrian Office,” may interest A. S. A., as it 
gives a good summary of the Blue-book of 1841, 
folio, ordered by the ‘‘ Commissioners on Pnblic 
Records” in 1822, and translated and edited by 
Mr. Aneurin U wen. Este. 


Sr. Witrrep’s §. ii. 228).—The 
underground passage beneath Ripon Cathedral is 
called St. Wilfred’s Needle because it is compared 
to the eye of a needle through which women have 
to pass in order to prove a certain thing without 
the aid of a jury of twelve matrons. The custom 
itself ir, I believe, known as ‘‘ threading St. Wil- 
fred’s Needle.” L. L. K. 


The Saxon crypt situate under the central tower 
of Ripon Cathedral is called St. Wilfred’s Needle. 
Along the back of the north wall of the crypt 
there is a passage with an opening through the 
separating wall. Those who go through this aper- 
ture are said “to thread the needle.” Some young 
ladies who thus thread the needle do so with the 
expectation that they will in consequence be 
married within the following twelve months; and 
they are not all disappointed. The verger told 
me a month or two ago that he had received 
several pieces of bridecake from those who had 
performed the ceremony. The aperture itself is 
often spoken of as “ the needle.” 

J. F. Manseren, 


Liverpool. 
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Fire sy Sticks §, ii. 47, 114, 
231).—In answer to Mr. James Hoorer’s inquiry 
concerning fire-making by friction between sticks, 
I beg to state that it is by no means impossible 
for civilized man to obtain fire in this primitive 
manner. Several people have succeeded by one 
or other of the various means employed by savages. 
I have myself obtained fire frequently with two 
pieces of bamboo, by sawing one piece across the 
other, after the Malay method ; also by the Poly- 
nesian method of pushing the point of one stick up 
and down in a groove in another piece; and by 
the use of the ‘‘bow-drill” method of some Esqui- 
maux tribes, which is an easy method, as the me- 
chanical appliance lessens the muscular effort 
considerably. Few Europeans have succeeded 
with the simple hand-drill method of twirling one 
stick in a hole in the second stick by means of the 
hands alone. This requires considerable skill and 
— ; but Mr. Hooper, of U.S. National Museum, 

Vashington, succeeds with comparative ease by this 
method as by the others. I would also mention 
that the procuring of sacred fire, or “ need-fire,” by 
means of friction between two pieces of wood was 
kept up till comparatively recently in Scotland, 
Scandinavia, and North Germany; certainly as 
recently as 1860 in Smaaland, Sweden. 

Heyry Batrovr. 

University Museum, Oxford. 


Information on this subject will be found in 
Cassell’s ‘ World of Wonders,’ pp. 91 to 94 (‘* The 
Origin of Fire”), and Prof. Drummond’s ‘ Tropical 
Africa,’ pp. 101-2. 


Bopy or Bisnor Braysrooxke OtpSr. 
(8 S. ii. 261).—My friend Dr. Sparrow Simpson 
will find that Lord Coleraine’s account has already 
been printed in ‘N. & Q.’ (2™4 S. iii. 186), at the 
instance of a contributor whose identity is easily 
to be guessed from the initials, “J. G. N.” It 
appears also in vol. i. of Gough’s ‘ Antiquarian 

here is one point of interest in connexion with 
Bishop Braybroke’s unfortunate remains which 
Dr. Simpson may possibly be able to clear up. 
They seem to have been seen by Pepys in 1666, 
and by Lord Coleraine in 1675. Are we to infer 
that during these nine years they were exposed to 
public view in the Chapter House? Is there 
nothing to show in what part of the cathedral they 
now rest? I have in my possession a curious 
pen-and-ink sketch of the mummified body, 
represented as lying in a hinged coffin. The 


damage done to the left breast by the workman’s 
pickaxe is very clearly shown. 
E. W. Brasroox. 


James Hestnorn Topp, D.D. ii. 208). 
—There is a kindly and appreciative notice of this 
excellent scholar and divine in ‘The Story of 
“Notes and Queries,’” written by one well qualified 


to form an opinion, Witt1am J. Taos, the founder 
and first editor (5 S. vii. 305). He is mentioned 
as having been one of the earliest contributors, 
namely, to the sixth number of the First Series, and 
at intervals until his death, which occurred on 
June 27, 1869. Mr. Toms observes, “Death 
deprived Ireland of one of her ripest scholars and 
most distinguished Churchmen in James Henthorn 
Todd, whose loss was mourned equally on both 
sides of the Channel.” Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Avice Fitz Aan (8" §. ii. 248). — Your querist 
has confused the father with the son. Richard, 
eleventh (not ninth) Earl of Arundel, married, (1) 
about February, 1321, Isabel, daughter of Hugh 
Le Despenser the younger, by whom he probably 
had no issue; he divorced her in 1345, and within 
a few weeks married (2) Alianora, daughter of 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, who was the mother of 
all his children, including Alice (or more correctly 
Ales), Countess of Kent, his fourth child, bora 
about 1350. Philippa Sergeaux was not the 
daughter, but the niece of the earl, herself being 
witness, for in a charter of hers on the Close Roll 
for 20 Ric. II. she describes herself as “‘ file 
et vne des heires Monsieur Esmond Darundell, 
Chivaler,” and widow of Sir Richard Sergeaux ; 
and there is strong reason to believe that Mary 
L’Estrange, by some writers called the earl’s 
daughter, was also a daughter of his brother. The 
chronological evidence as to both Mary and Philippa 
Sergeaux will not at all admit of either being Ear) 
Richard’s daughter. The twelfth earl, named 
Richard like his father, was also twice married : 
first to Elizabeth Bohun (marriage contract dated 
Sept. 28, 1359), and secondly to Philippa Mortimer, 
without royal licence, for which he received pardon 
on Nov. 10, 1391, for a fine of 500 marks (Patent 
Roll, 15 Ric. II., part 1). It is very evident that 
the Countess of Kent could not be born of a mar- 
riage that did not take place till she was about 
forty years of age. The date of her birth likewise 
disproves a calumnious tale preserved by Sir Harris 
Nicolas (‘Testamenta Vestusta,’ p. 251), which 
brackets her name with that of Cardinal Beaufort. 
She must have been twenty-six years older than 
the cardinal, if not more; and her eldest son was 
his senior. HERMENTRUDE. 


CaMBUSKENNETH (8* §, ii. 228).—The “ Prima 
carta originalis David regis fundatoris Nostris 
de Cambuskynneth” (c. 1147) is given in the 
‘ Registrum Monasterii de Cambuskenneth,’ edited 
by Sir William Fraser for the Marquis of Bute, 
who presented the work to the members of the 
Grampian Club in 1872. The charter contains no 
reference toany battle fought at the place. It may, 
however, be mentioned that a few years ago a 
very handsome leaf-shaped bronze sword was found 
in digging a cellar to a house near the abbey ruins. 


Towra 
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The weapon is preserved in the Alloa Museum. 
One sword, however, does not make a battle, and 
I am not aware of any other weapons having been 
discovered in the same locality. 
A. W. Coryexivs Hattey. 
oa, 


ii. 81, 162, 211, 
221).—With all due deference to Dk. Woopwarp’s 
opinion, “I am not able to see” (to make use of 
his own words) how a man’s wife (or wives, as in 
this instance), his son and daughter, and daughter- 
in-law can be considered as “‘ ancestors,” either 
“real or mythical.” An ancestor, however remote, 
is always a “‘ relation,” and the originals of such 
of the Innsbruck figures as represent Maximilian’s 
contemporaries (t.¢., Charles of Burgundy, his 
father-in-law, and Ferdinand of Spain) we may 
assume were his “ friends” also. 

As to the heraldic accuracy of the shields borne 
by the effigies which surround the imperial shrine, 
it must be remembered, as Dr. Woopwarp says, 
that many of them were “mere indentions.” No 
herald would seriously criticize a coat of arms 
ascribed to Clovis or Theodoric. I never supposed 
that the frog and fleurs de lys impalement depicted 
on the former’s shield had been assigned to any of 
his successors, and should certainly not have 
** approved” of any such arrangement, if I had. 

The arms of Philip II., King of Spain, as 
depicted on his Great Seal, were Party per fesse, 
the chief part quarterly of four pieces, 1, Castile 
and Leon quarterly ; 2, Arragon, impaling Sicily ; 
the third as the second ; the fourth as the first. 
The base part of the shield is also quarterly of 
four pieces, 1, Austria modern; 2, Burgundy 
modern ; 3, Ancient Burgundy ; 4, Brabant. The 

escutcheon of Flanders, impaling Tyrol, occupies 
the centre point of the lower division of the shield, 
This blazonment does not differ materially from 
- eee to his grandfather on the Innsbruck 
shield. 

I have lately seen a photograph of the “ Arthur” 
without any shield, which bears out Dr. Woop- 
WARD’s statement that at one time it had been 
removed. It must have been, as he suggests, 
lately put back in its proper place. 

I did not assert that Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
was a Knight of the Golden Fleece, and had no 
means of ascertaining, when I wrote about his 
identity last July, if he were so or not. I merely 
stated that the figure labelled “ Artur, Konig v. 
England,” was decorated with the collar of that 
order; and as it was not a century old in 1513 
the most imaginative artist of that date would 
scarcely have placed such a distinction on a statue 
intended to represent an ancient British king. 

H. Murray Lane, Chester Herald. 


Mr. H. Morray Lanz is not the first to con- 


King Arthur, is —— by one of the statues 
of which Dr. Woopwarp gives an interesting 
descriptive list. Joseph Addison, in ‘Remarks on 
Several Parts of Italy, &c., in the Years 1701, 
1702, 1703,’ London, 1753, writes :— 

“ Among the rest is one that the Father of the Con- 
vent tells us represents King Arthur, the old British 
King. But what relation had that Artbur with Maxi- 
milian? I don’t question, therefore, but it was designed 
for Prince Arthur, elder brother of Henry the Eighth, 
who had espoused Catharine, sister of Maximilian.” 

A. W. Cornetivs 

Alloa, N.B. 


*€Douste ENTENDRE” (7% iv. 86,197; 8% 
S. i. 276, 439, 516; ii. 52).—In the earliest editions 
of Swift’s ‘ Journal of a Modern Lady’ the phrase 
is printed in ordinary roman letters and spelt as 
an English word, ‘‘ double Entenders.” 

W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Bopxtn (8 S. i. 28, 130, 198, 297, 524).— 
Before the various illustrations of what a bodkin 
is, or of what may properly be called a bodkin, pass 
from memory, I think a remarkable passage from 
‘ Asolando’ should be cited. It is towards the 
end of the poem ‘ Beatrice Signorini.’ The painter 
Francesco has shown his wife Beatrice ‘‘ the 
flower-framed portrait” of Artemisia—she who 
painted the flowers which fringed the portrait of 
herself, which portrait Francesco filled in. Beatrice 
criticized skilfully the floral wreath, and then 
burst forth :— 

O darling dear ones, let me disengage 
You innocents from what your harmlessness 
Clasps lovingly ! Out thou from their caress 
Serpent | 

hereat forth-flashing from her coils 
On coils of hair, the spilla in its toils 
Of yellow wealth, the dagger-plaything kept 
To pin its plaite together, life-like leapt 
And—woe to all inside the coronal ! 
Stab followed stab—cut, slash, she ruined all 
The masterpiece. 
Here the term “dagger-plaything” exactly in- 
dicates the sort of weapon a bodkin is. Bailey 
describes it as “an utensil women roll their hair 
on, and also for other uses,” 
In a translation of Petronius Arbiter (1708) the 
following occurs: ‘‘As I was offering to bid ’em 
keep the peace, Psyche fell a pricking me with her 
bodkin.” I have no means here of ascertaining 
what is the word in the original translated bodkin, 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


The bodkin, or small dagger, defined by Hamlet 
is a term of contempt; it means a very diminu- 
tive weapon, just as we now speak of a “toy” 
pistol ; but, apart from this, a hair-pin might run 
to ten inches in length, but not be sharpened ; the 
Latin idea of a bodkin was subula, a cobbler’s awl. 


jecture that Arthur, Prince of Wales, and not 


The quotation from the ‘Seven Champions’ is not 
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final, because a silver bodkin, in Shakspere’s 
assumed sense, might be a ladies’ ornamental 
dagger placed in the coiffure for concealment, and 
this substitution tends to show the real inefficacy 
of a mere hair-pin. 

I have beard of accidental deaths by small 
domestic implements, needles, bodkins ; but would 
Hamlet have known where to plant a self-inflicted 
mortal wound with such insignificant means ? 

A. Hatt. 


A bare bodkin does not, perhaps, mean in any 
way a mere bodkin. Why may it not mean an 
unsheathed dagger, just as we say a naked sword ? 

With bodkins was Caesar Julius 
Murder'd, 
writes Chaucer. If Cesar, why not Hamlet’s man 
of patient merit? The Italian women wear sharp 
daggers in their hair, or bodkins. So ladies’ 
bodkins could a quietus make like any other 
dagger. The work-table bodkin is another matter 
altogether. These bodkins are never sheathed. 
But a bare bodkin is unsheathed, therefore the 
work-table bodkin is not alluded to in this passage. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


“Dorcn (8 §, ii. 208).— 
“Dutch” is here used in the sense of fictitious, 
unreal ; compare “ Dutch uncle,” “ Dutch courage,” 
&c. The frog, the Rana esculenta, has long been 
deemed a succulent morceau, especially as regards 
its hindquarters, by Frenchmen who make a study 
of choice dishes. Mr. Boucuiger may be interested 
in the following extract from Dr. Pavy’s ‘ Treatise 
on Food and Dietetics’ (p. 218) :— 

“Attempts have been made at different times to 
acclimatize the Rana esculenta in England, and appa- 
rently with some success in Cambridgeshire, where, it is 
said, their very remarkable and sonorous croak has pro- 
cured for them the name of the ‘ Cambridgeshire night- 


ingales.’” 
Southsea, 


It seems more appropriate to call a frog ‘‘a 
Datch nightingale” than an ass “un rossignol 
d’Arcadie.” See the dictionaries of Boyer, Cham- 
baud, and Napoleon Landais. I have not, how- 
ever, found ‘‘ un rossignol hollandais” in any of 
my dictionaries. Ropert Pierpornt. 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


Cras. Jas. Firet. 


Biopiom : or Bioop-cotour (8" S. ii. 
44).—In a ‘Latin and English Vocabulary’ of 
the fifteenth century occurs ‘‘ Blodius, anglice 
Blewe ” (Wright's ‘ Anglo-Saxon and Old English 
Vocabularies,’ ed. Wiilcker, vol. i. col. 568). This 
reference may interest HerMeNTRUDE. 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


AvropiocrapHy oF Bp. Patrick §, i. 493; 
ii. 58, 171).—Any information respecting Bishop 


Patrick’s life or the bibliography of his works can 
best be sought in the edition of his ‘ Works’ by 
Alex. Taylor, who a few years ago took every 
means of ascertaining all that was known about 
him (Patrick’s ‘ Theological Works, 9 vols. 8vo. 
University Press, Oxford). Ep. MarsHalt. 


Scorcn Mititia Reaiments §, ii. 167).— 
The Highland Rifle Militia, or Ross, Caithness, 
Sutherland, and Cromarty Regiment—now the 
3rd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire 
Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s)— was raised in April, 
1798, made a rifle regiment in May, 1858, and 
received the title of the Highland Rifle Militia in 
January, 1861. G. A. R. 

Junior United Service Club. . 


Episcoray §, ii. 207).—Benjamin 
Bosworth Smith, Bishop of Kentucky, was con- 
secrated October 31, 1832, and died May 31, 1884, 
in the fifty-second year of his episcopate. H. 


Peter Richard Kenrick was consecrated coadjutor 
Bishop of St. Louis, Missouri, November 30, 1841; 
on the death of Bishop Rosati, in 1843, he assumed 
full charge ; on October 8, 1847, St. Louis became 
an archbishopric; November 30, 1891, Archbishop 
Kenrick celebrated his jubilee. He is still living, 
and actively engaged in the work of his diocese. 

M. A. F. 

Macedon, New York. 


Etmes Famity §, i. 495 ; ii. 213).—Close 
Rolls, 4 James I., part xxvii. or xviii. ([ am, un- 
fortunately, not quite sure which), and 1652, part liv. 
contain indentures concerning the Elmes family of 
Bolney. VERNON. 


For notes on the Bolney branch of this family 
see ‘History of Henley-on-Thames,’ by the late 
Mr. J. S. Burn. The chantry of St. Leonard, in 
the parish church here, now used as a vestry, was 
for some generations the burial-place of the Elmeses 
of Bolney. Narasaniet Hone. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


Sir Denver (8" §. ii. 189).—For an 
account of him and his ancestry see Mr, H. W. 
King’s paper in Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., v. 147- 
153, 317, chiefly from materials supplied by Col. 
Chester. A pedigree is appended. Sir Denner’s 
will was dated September 6, 1661, and it was 
proved on the 19th of the same month. He was 
buried in Little Warley Church, where there are 
monuments to him and his first and third wives 
(see Chancellor’s ‘ Ancient Sepulchral Monuments 
of Essex,’ pp. 308-310, parts cix, cx). 

Epwarp A, Firca. 

Maldon. 


IrisH Sitver (8 §. ii. 268).—If A. C. will 
consult the index to Cripps’s ‘ Old English Plate,’ 
under the reference ‘‘ Cork,” he will find some- 
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thing about the mark “‘ sterling,” which was an old 
Cork mark. Mr. Cripps gives also facsimiles of the 
two Cork marks, 

Owing to the condition of the roads in Ireland 
in former times, and the liability of robbery, plate 
could not well be sent to Dublin to be ball-marked, 
therefore many Irish country towns adopted marks 
of their own, The Cork Guild adopted the city 
arms—a ship between two castles—in three marks 
(as represented in Cripps). This was changed in 
the early part of the next century for the mark 
“ sterling,” which continued to be used up to the 
close of the eighteenth century. The city marks 
were always accompanied by the makers’ marks. 

My information is chiefly gathered from Mr. 
Robert Day, F.S.A., of Cork, who has made the 
subject a special study, and I would refer your 
correspondent to papers by Mr. Day in the Journal 
of the Royal Historical and Archeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland, Nos. 46, 65, 79, and 81, which 
more or less treat of the subject ; also to the cata- 
logue of silver plate formed by Mr. R. Day, and 
sold by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge in 
1888. 

I lately discovered on a chalice at Fethard 
Church, co. Tipperary, a mark, in three stamps, 
of two castles between the initials E. R., divided 
by what one would call in heraldry a Dutch fleur- 
de-lys. The style of this chalice is of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, circa 1620. Mr. 
R. Day, F.S.A., is of opinion that it is certainly 
a Cork mark, and the earliest that has come under 
his notice. He accounts for the absence of the 
ship by the fact that the workmen often used the 
castle stamp twice and forgot the ship. 

Arraur Vicars. 


Cats Poisonous (7™ §, xi. 447; xii. 31; 8S. 
ii. 67, 154).—That a cat’s breath is poisonous ie, I 
fancy, a somewhat widely prevalent idea. In 
regard to ‘‘what harmes and perils come vnto 
men”’ by cats, Topsell (‘ Hist. of Fovre-footed 
Beastes’) tells us :— 


“ It is most certaine that the breath and sauour of cats 
consume the radicall humour and destroy the lungs, and 
therefore they which keepe their cats with them in their 
beds have the aire corrupted and fall into feuer hectickes 
and consumptions. There was a certaine company off 
Monkes much giuen to nourish and play with Cattes, 
whereby they were so infected, that within a short space 
none of them were able either to say, reade, pray or sing, 
in all the Monastery; and therefore also they are 
dangerous in the time of pestilence, for they are not onely 
apt to bring home venomous infection, but to poyson a 
man with very looking vpon him ; wherefore there is in 
some men a naturall dislike and abhorring of cats, their 
natures being so composed, that not onely when they see 
them, but being neere them and vnseene, and bid of pur- 
pose, they fall into passione, fretting, sweating, pulling 
off their bats, and trembling fearefully, as I haue knowne 
many in Germany ; the reason whereof is, because the 
constellation which threatneth their bodies which is 
peculiar to every man, worketh by the presence and 
offence of these creatures : and therefore they haue cryed 


out to take away the Cate. The like may be sayd of the 
flesh of cats, which can sildome be free from poyson, by 
reason of their daily foode eating Rats and Mice, Wrens 
and other birds which feede on poyson, and aboue all the 
braine of a cat is most venomous, for it being aboue 
measure dry, stoppeth the animall spirits, that they can- 
not passe into the ventricle, by reason whereof memory 
faileth, and the infected person falleth into a phrenzy. 
— But a cat doth as much harme with her venemous 
teeth...... When a child bath gotten the haire of a cat 
into his mouth, it hath so clouen and stucke to the place 
that it could not be gotten off again, and bath in that 
place bred either the wens or the kings euill : to conclude 
this point it appeareth that this isa dangerous beast, and 
that therfore as for necessity we are constrained to 
nourish them for the suppressing of small vermine : so 
with a wary and discret eie we must auoyde their 
harmes, making more account of their vse then of their 
persons.” —Ed, 1608, p. 106. 

As two black cats are special favourites of mine, 
Mr. Topsell’s remarks sound rather libellous to me. 

J. F. Manserce. 
Liverpool. 


Syeeztne §. i. 106).—The practice of say- 
ing “God bless you!” whenever a person sneezes 
must be widespread indeed when we find a 
similar salutation, Mbuka / (lit. =live !) obtaining 
amongst the Fijians of the South Pacific, a race 
developed by the blending of the Malayo-Poly- 
nesians with the Papuans, the Fiji group being 
the borderland between the two. It has been said 
by a London physician that one is nearer death 
at the actual moment of sneezing than at any other 
period of one’s life. Herein, perhaps, lies the 
reason for the kindly wish, and may account for 
the prevalent idea thut it is dangerous to interrupt 
a person in the act of sneezing. J. 8, Una 

Fiji. 


James Sayers (1748-1823), CaRIcATURIST 
(5 S. ii, 281, 382, 478; iii, 58).—It may be 
added that brief particulars of him will be found 
in W. Taylor’s ‘ Collective Works of the late Dr. 
Sayers,’ Norwich, 1823, p. 25, and in Chambers’s 
‘ Norfolk,’ 1829, vol. i. p. 311. He died on 
April 20, 1823, and was buried in the vaults 
under St. Andrew's Church, Holborn. 

DanizL 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Kyicuts MADE By CavenpisH, Duke or New- 
casTLE (8 §, ii. 27, 218).—Mr. Watrorp is, of 
course, right. My query should have read ‘‘ the 
latest instance in England.” It is well known 
that the Lords Lieutenant, the Lords Deputy, or 
the Lords Justices of Ireland, have from the 
earliest times exercised the right of conferring 
knighthood, as the representatives of the sove- 
reign in the sister isle. W. D. Prxx. 


Heratpic (8" §. ii. 168, 232).—In Anecdotes 
of Heraldry,’ by C. N. Elvin, a bear sejant erect 
proper is mentioned as the original crest of Alex- 
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ander of Carne, co. Wexford, but I take Mr. 

Savrer’s meaning to be that the animal in this 

position does not appear on any shield of arms 

other than that of Gall. J. Bacnatt. 
Water Orton. 


Swanswick (8 §, i, 495 ; ii. 177, 199, 235).— 
At the second reference Swanage is stated to be 
a corruption of Swanswick (sic). Would it not 
be more correct to say that it is the modern way 
of spelling the name of the place, which in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and even later, I believe, was 
spelled Swanwick ? According to the local history, 
edited by John Braye, there were salt-pits on the 
Isle of Purbeck, when the Domesday Book Survey 
was made. L. L. K. 


Arye Portraits (8" S. ii. 287).—Portraits of 
Arne were painted and drawn by Dunkerton, 
E. F. Burney, Bartolozzi, and Rowlandson; the 
last is in my possession. Engravings are numer- 
ous, amongst them those by Humphrey, Rhodes, 
Adlard, and Heath. W. H. Commies. 


“ Burretigr” as aN Enotisa Worp (8" ii. 
25, 74, 154, 194, 256).— Yes, it is quite certain that 
buffet ‘‘ existed in French long before 1718”— 
before 1485, indeed, though Dr. Brewer speaks 
without book when he says it meant a sideboard ; 
and no one can doubt that Henry VII. knew the 
word well. But who has yet adduced an atom of 
evidence to show that “ nothing can be more pro- 
bable than that he should call his yeomen of the 
palace his buffeteers”? Is there, indeed, any evi- 
dence to show that members of the guard who 
attended this king at dinner were stationed at the 
“ buffet ”—whatever and wherever it was—instead 
of beside his person, or carried dishes instead of 
guarding his body? More than a hundred years 
later, namely, in 1598, we hear of Queen Elizabeth 
dining in public, when “the dinner was served by 
the Yeomen of the Guard.” But this fact is not 
considered by Pegge (‘ Curialia,’ iii. 30) as evidence 
that “it was the Province of the Yeomen of the 
Guard ab origine to carry up the Royal Dinner,” 
this being, he says, ‘‘ the first time I have had 
the Opportunity of observing it.” No one, I sup- 
pose, has investigated more fully than Pegge the 
history of the “ beef-fed guard”’;* and he thrusts 
aside the buffetier etymology, on the ground that 
“they never had any Connection with the ancient 
Cup-board, or the more modern Beaufet, which 
was always kept by an Officer of superior Rank, 
viz. a Gentleman Usher—an Esquire of the Body.” 

The assertors of this absurd etymology require 
us to believe very strange things. According to 
them, Henry VII. nicknamed his yeomen buffeteers 
as soon as he put upon them the mythical duty of 
waiting at the ‘‘ buffet.” Yet it is not until 1670, 


* * Rolliad,’ ed. Dublin, 1796, p. 166. The epithet has 
escaped the ‘ N, E, D.’ 


close upon two hundred years later, that we meet 
not with the original nickname, but with its cor- 
ruption, beef eater, and not until nearly fifty years 
later still that we find mention in English of the 
very piece of furniture ussawed to have given 
origin to buffeteer. A nickname bestowed with 
such illustrious license, used daily with such free- 
dom as to become oddly corrupted, and yet 
scrupulously kept a palace secret for nearly two 
centuries, is a marvellous contradiction of common 
experience, nicknames having a tendency to spread 
like wildfire. And we must remember that the 
yeomen of the guard were continually before the 
public eye, attracting attention by their novelty 
and their gigantic stature as well as by their 
remarkable costume. Probably, as Pegge observes, 
Henry VII. never detached his guard of yeomen 
from his person; but in the time of Henry VIII. 
many of them lodged in the suburbs. Pegge men- 
tions one, named Barlow, dwelling at Shoreditch, 
who on occasion of his grand shooting in an archery 
match was named by the bluff monarch Duke of 
Shoreditch; and the forty-second of Rastell’s 
‘Hundred Mery Talys,’ printed in 1526, is about 
“a yoman of the kynges gard dwellyng in a vyllage 
besyde london [who] had a very fayre yonge wyfe,” 
and who cuts a most contemptible figure, eliciting 
the scornful remark that “the greatest crakers 
somtyme whan it cOmeth to the profe be moste 
cowardys”: in other words, the biggest boasters 
are not the readiest buffeters. Yet for all their 
moving about in this way among the populace, 
and incurring obloquy as I have just shown, no 
evidence of their possession of the sobriquet meets 
us until ten years after the Restoration. 

In saying that “ to call a few yeomen ‘eaters of 
beef’ is simply ridiculous, unless beef as a diet 
was restricted to them,” Dr. Brewer, besides 
making a misleading use of “ few,” overlooks their 
exceptional position as palace servants, and assumes 
as a certainty that the nickname was bestowed 
upon them merely as servants, i.e, eaters of their 
master’s food. But, in spite of Pror. Skeat's 
eater illustrations, this assumption is far from 
certain. It is remarkable that the sobriquet first 
appears at a period when the yeomen, reinstated 
by Charles II, engaged public attention with 
something of their pristine novelty. Their number 
had been two hundred, but in 1668 this was 
reduced to a hundred, and they were remodelled, 
provision being made that in future none but tall, 
stout, and strong men should be taken into the 
corps. The gigantic stature of the men, specially 
noted by Hentzner on his visit to the Court in 
1598, was surely calculated at any time to raise 
comparisons with Hercules; but it may have been 
reserved for the brilliant wits of the Restoration 
to endow them with a name purposely meant to 
translate such epithets of Hercules as Bouddyos 
and BovGoivns. It may be objected that the 
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standard had been lowered in the first years of 

the Restoration ; but the lowering could only have 

been partial, and in any case the traditional yeo- 

man was of “the tallest and stoutest men that 

could be found in all England,” as Hentzner 

observes. F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Is buffet = sideboard, side-table, a cupboard in a 
recess for china and glasses, &c., in any way con- 
nected with buffet. stool and buffet-form? The 
*N. E. Dictionary’ states that there is not any 
known connexion of sense in English. Buffett 
stole=scabellum, tripos, is given in * Promptornum 
Parvulorum,’ and under “ Bofet” Mr. Way 
remarks :— 

“The buffet was the court-cupboard, in France termed 
also the credence, and under this a low stool without a 
back might be placed, but for what purpose does not 
appear.” 

Skinner gives :— 

“ Buffet-stole, vox agro Linc. usitatissima, est autem 

sella levior portatilis, sine ullo cubitorum aut dorsi fulcro, 
credo parum deflexo seusu a G. buffet, mensa; mene 
enim vicem satis commode supplere potest.” 
It seems reasonable to suppose that bu/ffet- stool is 
a stool which is somehow used in connexion with 
a buffet, for why should stool be added if buffet 
itself meant a stool? At vol. iii. p. 420 of ‘ The 
Paston Letters,’ edited by J. Gairdner, in an 
inventory, “ii. scanna vocata buffet stoles” are 
mentioned. Roquefort, in his ‘Glossaire de la 
Langue Romane,’ gives buffet, and explains the 
word as dressoir, crédence. The use of a buffet- 
stool, which could be set under a dresser, if 
necessary, is quite understandable. 

The following passage seems to corroborate 
Pror. Sxeat’s explanation of the origin of beef- 
eater :— 

That thou wilt be pleas’d to look on the grief 

Of the King’s old servants, and send them relief, 

Restore to the Yeomen o’ th’ Guard chines of beef; 

Te rogamus audi nos. 
‘The Old Protestant’s Litany,’ 1647, W. W. 
Wilkine’s ‘ Political Ballads,’ vol. i. p, 60. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Dictionar of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee, Vol. XXXII. Lambe-Leigh. (Smith, Elder 


Co.) 
Iv a volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
which includes few names of highest interest and im- 
portance, the most considerable name from the literary 
standpoint is that, perhaps, of Walter Savage Landor. 
This biography is in the hands of the ex-editor, who 
gives an animated account of Landor’s brilliant and 
perverse nature and stormy career. Mr. Stephen's ver- 
dicts always repay study. It is interesting accordingly, 
to find him speaking of Landor as “ for nearly ninety 
years a typical English public school boy, full of humour, 
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obstinacy, and Latin verse, and equally full of generous 
impulses, chivalrous sentiment, onl power of enjoyment.” 
Mr. Stephen also deals with Bennett Langton, the friend 
of Johnson, and William Law, the author of ‘The 
Serious Call.’ No name of primary importance is taken 
by the editor, who, however, deals with the two Gerard 
Langbaines, The elder, of whom we know little, after a 
sufficiently stormy career, died the year following the 
birth of his more distinguished son, the author of ‘An 
Account of the English Dramatic Poets.’ The infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Lee as to the annotated copies 
of this work in the British Museum leads to the hope 
that one, at least, may bo printed. The French neglected 
to do so in the case of Colletet, and the destruction of 
his MSS. was the regrettable q It is pl t 
to find Mr. Lee defending Langbaine from the charges 
of Sir Walter Scott, who, with more anger than judg- 
ment, spoke of his malignant assiduity, and of D’Ieraeli 
who suid that Langbaine “ read poetry only to detect 
plagiarism.” Of William Landor, the literary forger, 
a good account is supplied, in which we find the state- 
ment that an apology for his frauds remains in MS 
Robert Laneham, who described the Kenilworth festi- 
vities, is aleo in Mr, Lee’s hands. A more important 
life is that of Nathaniel Lee, the dramatist, who resembles 
Shakepeare’s contemporaries “in their barbaric extra- 
vagances rather than in theirrich vein of poetry.” John 
Lambert—“ honest John Lambert,” as he was known— 
ia the subject of a picturesque biography by Mr, C, H 
Firth, To the royal cause Lambert, though he had 
taken no part in the king's trial, had been “ politically 
more harmful,” Mr. Firth holds, than most of his aseo- 
ciates. Marmaduke Langdale, first Lord Langdale, is 
also in the same competent hands, The Rev. William 
Hunt deals with Ed i, Earl of L ter, the son of 
Henry III, He is described as “ religious, gay, and 
pleasant in disposition, open-handed, and a popular com- 
mander.”’ Lanfranc goes, by right, to the same writer 
as does Edward Lee, Archbishop of York. Other eccle- 
siastics are in the hands of Canon Venables, who has a 
specially excellent life of Thomas Lamplugh, Arch- 
bishop of York. The bright career, so sadly closed, of 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon is sympathetically treated by 
Dr. Garnett. To Mr. Russell Barker many important 
biographies are assigned, among the moet important 
being John George Lambton, the first Lord Durham 
and Edward Law, firet Lord Ellenborough. Lane the 
translator of ‘The Arabian Nights,’ is ably and eympa- 
thetically treated by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘A life 
not, of course, to be overlooked is that of Archbishop 
Laud, brilliantly narrated by Mr. Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner. Miss Kate Norgate writes the lives of the brothers 
Simon and Stephen Langton, Mr. James Gairdner 

pplies the of Latimer, Mr. Hamilton that of 
Lord Laurence, and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse that of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Layamon, of ‘ Brut,’ finds an un- 
surpassable biographer in Prof. J. W. Hales. Happily 
for the ‘ Dictionary,’ Prof. J. K. Laughton still looks 
after the sailors. Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. J. M. Rigg, 
Mr. Thomas Bayne, Miss Bradley, Dr. Norman Moore 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, and Mr, Austin Dobson are among 
— whose names are always sought in successive 
volumes. 


Indian Fairy Tales, Selected and Edited b 

Jacobs, (Nutt.) 
Tue new volume of the editor of Folk-Lore is’ - 
panion to the ‘ English Fairy Tales’ and the "Celtic 
Fairy Tales’ of the eame able and indefatigable collector 
and is, like them. illustrated quaintly and poetically 
by Mr. J. D. Batten. During the last twenty or thirty 
years close attention has been paid to the folk-tales of 
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India, in which scholars have agreed to find the cradle- 
land of folk-creeds. Of the representative stories now 
given few, accordingly, are new to the student. They 
are published, however, in a form that commends them 
to the omnivorous appetite of youth, that will satisfy 
the most exacting appetite of the bibliophile, and gives 
them fresh attractions even to the folk-lore student, who 
will find in Mr. Jacobs's “‘ Notes and References” an 
inexhaustible fund of information. Many of the stories 
now given belong to the class of Jatakas, or birth-stories, 
of Buddha, the relationship of which to the Esopic fables 
Mr. Jacobs has shown in his introduction to Caxton’s 
* Heop,’ on which we have already dwelt, In the 
vitality in India through all recorded time of animism, 
or metempsychosis, we see the presumable explanation 
of the language assigned to animals. In Western 
countries the idea of the speech of animals survives, 
and is even of potent influence, In the country in which 
the “atmosphere of metempsychosis” prevailed it is 
natural to seek the origin. While assigning unquestion- 
ably to India the origin of beast-tales and most of the 
drolls, Mr. Jacobs holds that evidence concerning the 
more serious fairy tales, though it is increasing with 
the publication of fresh collections of folk-tales, is not 
yet sufficiently strong to warrant a conclusion. To the 


Series” of Mr. Fisher Unwin are the works dealing with 
recent aiventure, of which a second now appears, The 
nameless hero of the present work underwent dangers 
and difficulties less romantic, it may be, but not 
less real than those recorded in most chronicles of 
adventures by sea or land. Again and again he carried 
his life in his hand, The sincerity and truth of the 
whole carry conviction, nor is the record less stirring 
because, as the writer says, they could be paralleled in 
the experience of innumerable colonists, It is to be 
trusted he will take heart, and, even if he has to sacrifice 
his anonymity, give us his concluding experience. The 
present volume, like its predecessors, is illustrated. 


Enoch Arden, Traduit en Prose Francais. Par A. 
Beljame. (Hachette.) 

> Arden, Texte Anglais. (Same author and pub- 
lisher.) 

AN admirable prose translation of the Laureate’s poem, 

by M. Beljame, known to readers of ‘ N. & Q.," is here 

——_ with the English text on the opposite page. 
rose, since the days when Heine translated his own 

*‘ Reisebilder,’ has been accepted as the recognized form 

of translation into French. Not wholly equivalent to 

the two most famous lines in the poem is “ Mais il 
tendait les cris des oiseaux de mer tournoyant par 


fables themselves, Indian in origin, and to the | of 
kindvess to animals universally inculcated in Indian 
stories might probably be traced the wonderful progress 
that has been made in recent years in the treatment of 
domestic animals. The study, which runs parallel with 
that of folk-lore, would not be without interest or attrac- 
tion. In ‘Ivory City and Fairy Princess’ a curious 
trait of Eastern manners is shown in the manner in 
which the princess seeks, through jealousy, to poison the 
friend of her husband. Among the more imaginative 
stories are ‘ The Boy who had a Moon on his Forehead 
and a Star on his Chin,’ ‘ Raja Rasalu,’ and ‘ The Son of 
Seven Queens.’ Mr. Jacobs is a delightful companion 
into a land of enchantment, and his successive books are 
treasures, 


Guide to Printed Books and MSS. relating to English 
and Foreign Heraldry and Genealogy. By George 
Gatfield, (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

Tue three hundred copies to which Mr. Gatfield's useful 

compilation is limited are sure to be epeedily absorbed, 

and the work, indispensable to all students of genealogy, 
will soon become a rarity. The volume, which is given 
to the world with no preface nor introduction, though, 
happily, with a full index, cannot contain fewer than 
fourteen thousand separate entries, of which somewhat 
fewer than a sixth refer to continental countries and 

America, As a very large proportion both of heraldic 

and genealogical collections remains in MS., the import- 

ance of this catalogue is at opce evident. Of nineteen 
entries on the first page, twelve are concerned with 

MSS. in the British Museum or the Ashmolean Library, 

while one deals with a subject in ‘N. & Q.’ English 

eounties occupy pages 117 to 198, Ireland, Scotland, 

Wales, British Islands, and the West Indies being 

assigned special headings, as are parish registers, wills, 

sepulcbral monuments, and the like. Family histories, 
pedigrees, and peerage cases are arranged in alphabetical 
order, and constitute necessarily a large and an important 
portion of the undertaking. The principles of arrange- 
ment in the early portion of the volume we fail to grasp. 

Much time and labour have been expended upon a work 

which makes direct and successful appeal to all engaged 

in heraldic and genealogical pursuits. 


Missing Friends; being the Adventures of a Danish 
Emigrant in Queensland, 1781-1880. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Nor the least interesting volumes of the “ Adventure 


myriades, la vague immense qui tonnait en déferlant sur 
les récifs,”’ but such lines are untranslatable from any 
one language into any other. 

An edition of the English text, with illustrative notes 
and a study of Tennyson, will be of great service in 
France, and is not unwelcome here. 


Vou. IV. of The Poetical Works of Shelley has appeared 
in the “Aldine” series. Containing, as it does, ‘ Adonais,’ 
* Hellas,’ ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ ‘ Peter Bell the Third,” 
and ‘ The Witch of Atlas,’ with many other posthumous 
poems, all with prefaces, it is of paramount interest. 


Witu the appearance of Vols. X., XI., and XIL., con- 
taining ‘Don Juan,’ the Bijou Byron (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) is concluded. A pl ter and handier edition, 
more convenient for the hand or the coat-pocket, does 
not exist, 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to anewer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second ication “ Duplicate.” 

W. F. Inving.—l1. (“ Wirral.”) See 6t 8, ix. 248, 338. 
—2. Meols.”") See Index to Firat Series, 

J. G. (“ Bracebridge Hall "’).—Shall be glad of infor- 
mation. 

(* Lynx-eyed "’).—See S. xi. 7,210, 251, 438; 
xii, 94. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Oo AUTHO RS, CLERGYMEN, LITERARY 


MEN, &c. —Abstracts, Extracts, Collations, Annotations, Pedigrees 
from County Histories, Surnames whence originated, Summaries, 
Museum Library, Record Office, Herald's Office, Somerset House and 
County Registers. Attendance by principals only. Accuracy with least 
possible delay —E. HARTHAM, 1, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


ERALDRY, GENEALOGY, and BOOK- 
PLATES.—The ADVERTISER, who until lately occupied for 
many years a responsible position in one of the largest London Pub- 
lishing Houses. finds it necessary to utilize his knowledge ef Heraldry 
and Heraldic Design—which is very considerable—for the means of 
living. Has undeniable references as to character and ability, and can 
adduce as specimens of his work the coats of arms executed by poe nod 
Foster's * Peerage ' and other works. Has access also to special m 
of information relating to the subject.—Address HERALD, 111, Night- 
ingale-road, Wood Green, N 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 350, will be published on WEDNESDAY, October 19. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
ANCIENT SICILY. 
EQUATORIAL ANDES and MOUNTAINEERING. 
HOMER and KECENT DISCOVERIES. 
DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS. 
DEVELOPMENT of DRESS. 
TRAVELLING NATURALISTS in the NEW WORLD. 
RAPID TRANSIT in LONDON. 
. RUSSIA, INDIA, and AFGHANISTAN. 
. The NEW GOVERNMENT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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Now ready, price Fourpence, 
BRsr LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 
NN, BA. PRA 
G. 21, Warwick- 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. Price One Penny. 
Published by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Estimates 

furnished; large or small quantities; Libraries Bound or Repaired; 

Binding for the Trade.—SHELLEY, 8l, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, E.C.—Established 1861. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY, FIRST EDITIONS of TENNYSON, 
BROWNING, &c., and the General Poetry of the Century. 

‘The new Number of 
QOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT of 
LITERATURE 
tains a valuable coll of all the above, besides the usual 

selection of Standard Works. (Post free on application.) 


136, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W., London. 


HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, FARMING, &e. 
Catalogue of Scarce Works on Political Economy just published 
JAMES STILIAE, 19, George-street, Edinburgh. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
RK BECK B AN 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery: 

Fe PER CENT. INTEREST ST allowed on on DEPOSITS, repay- 
able on deman 

TWu rv CENT, on CURRENT on the minimum 
menthly balance, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHAREs, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTM 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small su 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE vER CENT. va 


annum on each compl él. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, M 


row, EC. 


ito, boards, 2s.; or 2 Parts, ls. each, 


4 
‘THE LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations, 
Edited by W. C. BENNETT. 

314 Poems (174 Copyright) by 169 English, American, and Continental 
Poets, among whom are the foilowing :— 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. | Leigh, Henry 8. 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. | Lennard, Horace. 
Arnold, Matthew. 
Allingham, William. | 
Aidé, Hamilton. | Lowell, Hon James Russell. 
Anderson, Alexander. Lushingten, Franklin. 
Ashby-Sterry, J. Lytton, Earl of. 
Austin, Alfred. Macaulay, Lord. 
Bailey, P. J. Mackay, Dr. Charlies, 

| Martin, Sir Theodore, 
.c. Meredith, George 
Kéranger, Pierre Jean de. | ‘Dr. J Westland. 
is. Marston, P. Bourke. 


Morris, "Ww illiam. 


Burnand, F.C. } Morris, Lewis 
Calverley, C. R. Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
Carleton, Will. Ogilvy, Mrs David. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh. | Pfeiffer, Mr- Emily. 
Collins, Mortimer. Prowse, Jeffe: 


ry. 
Rossetti, Miss Christina. 
Sawyer ‘William. 


Crossiand, Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 
Dobson, Austin 


Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings. | Scott, Clement 

Dunphie, C.J j Sims, George R. 

Ferguson. Sir ‘Samuel. Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
Graves, Aifred Percival. | Stoddard. Hichard Henry, 
Harte, Bret. Taylor, Sir Henry. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 
Ingelow, Miss Jean. 
Kingsley, Rev. Charles. Waugh, Edwin 
Landor. Walter Savage. Whittier, J. G. 
Latey, John Lash. Yates, Edmund. 
HART & CO. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Taylor, Bayard. 
Vere, Aubrey de. 


M* A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
{Ramee and VAL UER. Advice given as to the best 

bub ’ Estimates examined on behalf of 
Authors "Transfer: of Literary Property Safe 
Opinions obtained. Twenty years’ expertenee. ighest references. 
Consultations free.—1a, Paternoster-row, E.C 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York end GAME PIES ; also 


ESsexce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITI ES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


uN NBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 


DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 
to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, iovigoratung 
oir.— —K. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill- road, Tunbridge V Wells. 


(CHISLE SHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOK RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses. &c , and ail 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman’s first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14) acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 3601. per annum. No 
remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisie- 
uret, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID ‘J. CHATTELL, of 29 (corner of), 
Lincoln's Inn-4e!ds and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the 
property. 


7 

OLLOWA AY’S PILLS are securities of health 
to all nations, of whatever clime. They have given hope, relief, 
and comfort to millions. In irritation and debility, generated by 
excesses of any kind, or in general prostration of the system, their 
effect is rapidly soothing, renovating, and restorative. They rapidly 
drive from the system the morbid cause of ailment and renew in the 
frame its pristine animation, health, and vigour. They greatly increase 
the appetite, give tone to the stomach, assist the digestion, and impart 
elasticity to the spirits ; their essence enters the circulation, and, carried 
through {ts course, exerts its cleansing power over every organ In the 
lungs they effect most striking changes, converting the impure venous 

into pure arterial blood, by which the whole frame te recruited. 
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